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It was universally admitted that the problem of the King’s re- 
instatement, if mishandled, was a potential source of civil war. With 
considerable delay and great care the problem was then handled in 
such a way that tension steadily mounted until, last week-end, the 
first shots in civil strife were fired. The ultimate catastrophe, which 
all parties except the Communists have struggled against, was oniy 
avoided by the last-minute capitulation of the King, but the manner 
in which this capitulation was brought about will create as much 
ill-will as it dissipates. Two or three months ago the compromise 
solution which has now been adopted, whereby the Crown passes 
to Prince Baudouin, might have been accepted with good grace by 
King Leopold and all the three main parties. But today it appears 
as a compromise based on force, not on reason, and it is doubtful 
what validity the King’s abdication will, in these circumstances, have 
in the eyes of his more devoted supporters, particularly in view of 
the fact that the abdication itself involves the setting-up of a debate- 
able constitutional precedent. The serious and durable scars which 
the whole incident will leave in Belgium's public life are discussed 
by a correspondent on another page of this issue. Some of these 
scars, which are in fact old wounds of separatism and isolationism 
reopened, are of great concern to this country and all those nations 
which have to do with planning the defence of Western Europe 


The Persian Front 

Persia is being mentioned with increasing frequency as the possible 
site for another Russian probe in strength if, as may well be the 
case, the Korean excursion is intended to be the first of 
The evidence that something is brewing on this front is derived 
partly from the sharp accusations which have passed from Moscow 
to Tehran alleging hostile intentions on the part of the Persian 
Governnient, and partly from the bellicose tone of recent broad- 
casts from Russian stations to and about Persia. But the analogy 
between Korea and Persia is not exact The indigenous forces 
within Persia itself which could be made use of to stage a sponsored 
revolt have already, during the Azerbaijan insurrection in 1946, 
proved themselves too weak to resist the forces of the central 
Government. Even if the Russians have some Kurdish, Armenian 
or Turcoman legions up their sleeve in Transcaucasia there is no 
camouflage by which their use could be concealed. Any attack on 
Persia would be an attack by Russian troops on a State whose 
integrity is a matter of Western concern ; in other words, such an 
attack would provoke a general war. But the knowledge that this 
is the case cannot prevent Persia from being a singularly tempting 
prize in Russian eyes. In a day or two Russian troops could be 
on the Persian Gulf, where they would not now even be met by 
the stock answer to such a threat—the despatch to Basra of a brigade 
from the British Army in India. Internally, the Persian economy 
still creaks with painful maladjustments. A new and reputedly 
energetic Prime Minister has, it is true, recently come to power in 
the shape of General Rasmara, lately Chief of General Staff. But 
he has two handicaps to overcome ; the suspicion which, after the 
career of the late Reza Shah, inevitably attaches to an energetic 
soldier in politics, and the belief widely held in Persia that he is 
backed by the American Embassy. To revitalise her economy Persia 
is badly in need of capital, and America is about the only available 
source for capital. But the application of “ Point Four” principles 
in the Middle East needs a great deal of tact if it is not going to 
defeat its own ends 


a@ series. 


The Council of Europe 

The general verdict on the first session of the Council of Europe 
last year was that, in view of the imperfections of its mitial organisa- 
tion and the vagueness of its powers, it might have been worse. 
The general expectation of the second session, which begins in 
Strasbourg on Monday, is that, in view of the improvements made 
in its structure and the growing respect in which the Council is 
held, it should be a lot better. The awkward gap between the 
Committee of Ministers, which met on Wednesday to discuss the 
agenda and prepare a message to accompany its report on the 


vear’s work, has already been partially bridged. The fact that the 
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message will be in the form of an explanation of the past actions 
of the Committee and a tentative statement of future policy will 
help to bridge it still further. The main constitutional problem 
facing the Council as a whole has been from the start that al! real 
power resides with the Ministers, who have not seemed anxious 
to exercise it, while the Consultative Assembly has had insufficient 
formal means for turning its discussions into action. Possibly the 
Assembly may have to give further proofs of its sense of responsi- 
bility before it can hope to influence the Ministers by other means 
than persuasion without sanctions. It will certainly gain nothing by 
trying to run before it can walk. But it walked fairly steadily last 
time over some rather difficult ground, and it is gaining confidence. 


Getting the Recruits 


Having decided that the armed forces need strengthening, the 
Government is now considering what mixture of rewards and 
exhortations can be devised to bring about the desired result. The 
attempts at exhortation have so far been a trifle flat. Mr. Attlee’s 
broadcast speech on Sunday evening was sensible in matter and 
persuasive in manner, but his earlier appeal in the House of 
Commons to National Service men to sign on for another six or 
twelve months at the end of their compulsory eighteen months of 
training was less effective. It is difficult to explain why, if two 
years’ training is a good thing, it should not be enforced by law. As 
far as rewards go, the Cabinet is understood to be examining Service 
conditions, with particular reference to pay. It is, of course, impor- 
tant that rewards and opportunities in the Services should be 
commensurate with those in industry or agriculture, though, in the 
present conditions of full emplovment it is hardly possible that 
they should be superior. Moreover, while bad conditions may make 
a goéd army mutiny, good conditions will never make a reluctant 
army fight. In other words, the basic grounds on which the appeal 
for recruits made must now, as always, be patriotism. This is 
particularly true when it comes to the question of attracting back 
to the Regular or Territorial Armies those men and women who 
served in the last war. They know what service conditions are 
like ; a shilling or two a day more will not overcome their reluctance 
to put on battle-dress again. They need to be persuaded of the 
urgency of the situation and they need to know exactly what is 
expected of them. At the present moment they are hazy as to 
whether all members of class Z reserve are due for recall in an 
emergency, and whether this makes volunteering unnecessary, or 
whether their jobs are reserved and they should think about joining 
civil defence. 


Ill-Treatment of Children at Home 


In the Commons debate last December on the ill-treatment of 
children in their own homes there emerged a general demand for 
an inquiry, and the Home Secretary promised to set up a commitice 
if the working-party studying the problem thought it advisable. 
Last month he stated in the House that the working-party (repre- 
senting the Home Office and the Ministries of Health and Education) 
had advised against a committee or an extension of statutory 
powers, and the Government would urge greater use of the services 
available. The three departments have now sent a letter to local 
authorities suggesting that they should appoint officers to co-ordinate 
these services ; that regular meetings of statutory and voluntary 
bodies should be held and cases of ill-treatment reported and dis- 
cussed. Certainly the contact between the many interested organisa- 
tions is a wise step; social workers are constantly complaining of 
the numbers of official or semi-official visitors calling on problem- 
families and unaware of each other's existence. But to put the onus 
on local authorities, even though they are asked to report to the 
Home Office on their arrangements, may leave things very much as 
they were in backward areas. It is obviously difficult to interfer« 
between parent and child ; but the constant Press reports of cruelty 
and the facts mentioned in December—that the thousand or so 
annual court cases represent only about a sixth of cases investigated 
and that appearance in court may be the climax of years of ill- 


treatment—point to the need for energetic action 
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RUSSIA’S MOVE 


F the sudden Russian decision to send Mr. Malik to take his 
turn as president of the Security Council of the United 
Nations had no other good effect it at least reminded the 

Western world of the possibilities of diplomacy. What Mr. 
Malik might do, the gambits he might try, the advantages he 
might attempt to gain, and even the concessions he might be 
driven to make, all became matters for general speculation from 
the moment that he notified the Secretary-General, on the night 
of July 27th, that he intended to take his seat on August Ist. 
Nobody was very hopeful of a reasonable outcome, for the simple 
reason that the Russians have always used the United Nations 
as an offensive instrument in the pursuit of their own policies, 
so that in returning after six months’ ineffective and faintly 
ridiculous marching in and out of the council chamber, they 
were in effect resuming a weapon which they had previously 
dropped. But at least it was a less murderous weapon than the 
tanks supplied to the North Koreans. The devices of diplomacy 
are ones to which the Western Powers can willingly resort, and 
they have presumably reminded themselves that, despite the 
misgivings which Mr. Malik’s sudden return occasioned, skill 
in the use of those devices is not—or should not be—a Russian 
monopoly. 


Consequently, although hope of a reasonable outcome of the 
sittings of the Security Council this month cannot be strong, it 
can at least exist. The Russians do not go in for large conces- 
sions. But it is part of the business of diplomatists to watch for 
small ones The majority still expect little from the Russian 
move. The wise are prepared for the sudden twist which might 
turn the whole episode into a dangerous offensive. It may have 
been Mr. Malik’s main intention to play to an Asian gallery 
by posing as the opponent ot all foreign intervention in Asia, 
but if that is what he is doing then it should not be im- 
possible to turn the argument against him. But most important of 
all is the undeniable fact that if the fighting in Korea is to be 
stopped by diplomatic means the most important move still lies 
with Russia. The non-Communist members of the United Nations 
can pass resolutions and send their armed forces to fight in Korea, 
but the one thing they cannot do is to stop the war quickly. 

This means that the Russians alone have the answer to the 
most important questions, including the question which so many 
people have given the foremost place in their thoughts—whether 
or not Korea marks the beginning of the third world war. Surely 
the very fact that the Russians alone can provide the answer 
should be sufficient evidence of the unprofitability of speculation 
on that point. The practice of canvassing the motives and 
intentions of the other side has been shown in the five years of 
post-war history to be crude, unprofitable and dangerous. The 
question whether the third world war has begun is hard to answer 
in any case, but it is primarily a matter 6f Russian intentions and 
therefore the Russians are better able to give an answer 
than anyone else. And since this would be the last question to 
which they could be expected to give a clear answer, it is best 
to admit that the answer is not known. Those who 
say that the world war has begun, and those who assert that it has 
not begun are both wasting their time. It is not that both parties 
have found the wrong answer—for one of them has obviously, 
though accidentally, hit upon the right one. The point is that 
they are answering the wrong question. There are a number of 
immediate and practical questions to be settled in Korea and at 
Lake Success. The best thing that all concerned can do is to 
concentrate attention on those questions, for if they are properly 


settled then the larger and more distant dangers can be reduced. 
To hold the beach-head, to push back the invaders, to enforce 
a cease-fire, to press the negotiations with Mr. Malik to the 
point at which a genuine settlement can either be made or be 
proved impossible, to impress on the Russian leaders by every 
means available the unshakable determination of the non- 
Communist Powers to have no more aggression—these are the 
tasks on hand. They are numerous enough to leave no time for 
aimless speculation about the horrors of a more distant time. 


About the military task there is little to be said that has not 


‘ been said already. The largest available forces must be rushed 


to Korea in the shortest possible time, and the necessary 
sacrifices to be made by civilians must be made quickly and 
effectively since the longer they are postponed the larger they 
will be. This work, it must be hoped, is already well in hand. 
But the work at Lake Success is only just beginning. If, as is 
possible, Mr. Malik has been authorised, after putting up the 
tooth-and-nail resistance which is de rigueur for all Russian 
negotiators, to make a small concession, then there is every case 
for keeping Western policy as open as possible in order to leave 
room for that concession. The possibility of such a move cannot 
be ruled out. Mr. Malik does not habitually. practise the 
blustering and bullying tactics of Mr. Vyshinsky at international 
gatherings. He has already had to eat a very small crumb of 
humble pie by sitting down with a Chinese nationalist delegate 
and even permitting him to speak. And always in the back- 
ground there is the optimistic thesis that, first, the Russians 
made a major mistake in launching the North Korean offensive 
without making due allowance for the American resistance and, 
second, that they know it. Both parts of the thesis may be 
questioned. There exists in the United States a school of thought 
which holds that in tying up large American forces in an area 
where there are no purely military advantages to be gained, 
international Communism has done precisely what it wanted and 
needed to do. And the possibilities of misunderstanding by the 
Kremlin of any given situation are infinite. But still the 
possibility of fruitful negotiation at Lake Success is not quite 
dead and the need to leave room for peaceful manoeuvre 
remains. 

If that need is accepted, then it must also be accepted that 
certain mistakes of method have been made in the past few 
weeks. It was perhaps unwise to place so much emphasis on 
resolutions of the Security Council when it was clear from the 
start that the Russians would treat those resolutions as illegal 
and would therefore have to lose face in a most drastic manner 
in order to comply with them. The direct approach to the 
Soviet Government, outside the United Nations, was perhaps 
not pursued with sufficient circumspection and persistence. 
Possibly Mr. Nehru’s approach to Premier Stalin was too readily 
taken to be an unsolicited attempt at mediation, and possibly 
the Indian suggestion that the Chinese seat on the Security 
Council should be taken over by a Peking representative was 
too sharply characterised as an attempt to extract concessions 
in return for a cease-fire. Insufficient attention may have been 
given by the Western Powers to the elementary fact that there is 
an Asian point of view on this whole question and that it is 
different from the Western point of view. All these are possibili- 
ties and no more. It may be that nothing the Western Powers 
could do would succeed in persuading the Russians to the smallest 
show of reason. But in the circumstances it was unwise to narrow 
the field of negotiation when there were possible advantages to be 
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gained by widening it. That does not imply that the effort to 
defeat the aggressors in the field should slacken, or that the main 
asset of the non-Communist world, which is a firm and manifest 
determination to stop any further outbreaks of barbarism, should 
be in any way prejudiced. For the time being fighting and 
peaceful negotiation have to go on sidé by side. But, since the 
peaceful method is the best, no possibility of using it must be 
thrown away. Above all it must not lapse if and when one side 
cr the other wins the day in the present Korean campaign or if 
the front becomes stabilised. It must be kept open against the 
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T Gatow on Monday morning I watched fifty-four Yaks, in 
successive flights of nine, peel off and go down to 
land on an airfield just out of sight over the boundary 

of the Russian Zone. A little earlier some Russian jets— 
looking, with their stubby, swept-back wings, rather like 
V.1s—had been over, high up in the morning sky. These 
aircraft were not hostile, yet it was no good pretending 
that one didn't feel, as one watched them, a faint, queasy 
Stirring of those emotions and instincts so often evoked during 
the war years by the sight of flying machines driven by foreigners. 
Very silly, I know ; but there it was. 


o * * * 


Western Berlin is often referred to, reasonably enough, as an 
island. But I have noticed before that, whereas true islands breed 
in their inhabitants a certain insouciance towards the surrounding 
sea, these figurative, land-bound enclaves produce a contrary and 
claustrophobic effect. This is very natural, for, whereas it is the 
islanders and not the sea who have the initiative, it is generally the 
other way round when the isolating agent is made up of human 
beings in very large numbers. Thus the small foreign communities 
in the “ Treaty Ports * in China were apt to entertain, behind stout- 
hearted exteriors, a slightly morbid apprehension for the circum- 
ambient Chinese; and the same psychological attitude is, very 
understandably, discernible in Berlin. The border of the Russian 
Zone (as distinct from the boundaries of the Russian Sector) ts 
demarcated only by notice-boards ; but although there is nothing 
to be seen in the beechwoods and the rye-fields beyond it, although 
you can (if you want to) spit through the Iron Curtain, although 
everybody makes jokes about the arbitrary, artificial situation, you 
cannot resist the impression that the border, apparently undefended, 
is fairly strongly manned by bogeys. 

2 * . . 

The Russian war memorial—not the slightly unstable statue of 
a soldier in the Tiergarten, but the new one in Eastern Berlin—is a 
characteristic specimen of Soviet monumental art. It consists of 
an enormous sunken terrace (which may sink further, no proper 
foundations having been made) in the middle of a park, and is 
dominated by a mound in which 2,600 Russian dead are said to 
have been reinterred. The mound is surmounted by a shrine and 
the shrine by a gigantic statue of a Red Army soldier with a child 
on his left shoulder and a sword in his right hand. The sword 
is simply enormous, projecting downwards towards the beholder 
and producing the same sense of false perspective that you get from 
people's feet in a snapshot of a picnic party. Half-way down the 
terrace are two massive and at first sight unidentifiable erections 
built with blocks of red marble from Hitler's Chancellory. They 
reminded me of a Monument to Democracy which stands in one 
of the principal streets of Bangkok, and which looks like an 
enormous human tooth with a very bad cavity in it; but I 
soon saw that they are a sort of cubist trophy of arms, consisting 
of two lapidary red flags dipped in salute. On stone plinths 
the progress of Russia’s war against Fascism (not against Germany) 
is depicted in bas relief, the problem of how to sculpt an explosion 
being boldly and frequently tackled ; the plinths are inscribed with 
extracts from Stalin's speeches. The effect of the whole thing is 
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day when tempers may have cooled, when the value of military 
demonstrations may have fallen, and when the Russians for their 
own reasons (since they are unlikely to recognise anyone else’s) 
may decide that genuine negotiation, with genuine give and take, 
is the best course. That day may never come. Mr. Malik may 
have decided that he has already exhausted the possibility of 
aggression to rules of order and Mr. Stalin may have made up 
his mind that the Communist aims can only be served by 
aggression without any rules at all. But it is still a little early for 
the rest of the world to give up all hope that sanity may prevail, 
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perhaps best described as curious rather than beautiful: but the 
trees planted around it will one day look very fine. 
* * * * 

Driving down the Unter den Linden I passed a pile of rubble 
where (if I identified the spot correctly) a jeweller’s shop used to 
stand. I remembered very clearly buying a wristwatch in this 
shop thirteen years ago, and how the jeweller had insisted—over- 
insisted, I thought—on its ability to stand up to rough usage. “] 
use one of this make myself,” he said, “ and, as I do a lot of sailing, 
it is always getting wet. But it never stops.” I wondered what 
had happened to the jeweller, and why he had left in my mind a 
small, vivid impression of untrustworthiness. But I had no need 
to speculate about the watch he sold me, for it was still on my wrist. 


. « * * 
Landing at Northolt on the return journey, I noticed 
two little flocks of green plover on the grass beside the 


runway. Our wing-tip almost passed over the nearest ones as 
we taxied past None of them moved or showed the slightest 
interest. If we had been a car, or a tractor, or even a horse and 


cart instead of a large, shiny air-liner making a deafening noise, 
they would have got up when we were (at a guess) seventy or 
eighty yards away. Where did the lapwing acquire its realistic and 
imperturbable outlook towards aircraft ? 

* * * * 

If during the last five years anybody had prophesied that the 
next major military campaign would be won by infantry against 
an enemy with complete command of the sea and air, he would 
not have been taken very seriously. But, though the North Koreans’ 
armour has played an important part, it has in fact been their 
infantry who have won their battles for them. Even without this 
lesson, it is high time that our own General Staff did something 
to save British infantry from the debilitating effects of the Group 
System. This horrible institution, which may have been a neces- 
sary evil in time of war, is a major handicap to both recruiting and 
efficiency in time of peace. It means, very briefly, that no officer 
or man has security of tenure within the regiment of his choice. 
Thomas Atkins wants, let us say, to join the Loamshires because 
he is a Loamshire man, or because his father served in that regiment, 
or because he has friends in it, or for any of the other personal 
reasons from which the fabric of regimental esprit de corps is 
largely woven. But the Loamshires form part of the Alluvial Group, 
and under the existing system Atkins is liable at any moment to 
be posted away from them to the Mudshires or the Siltshires, or 
one of the other Alluvial Group battalions. It is sheer nonsense 
to say that this sort of thing doesn’t matter ; anything which weakens 
that curious form of local patriotism which permeates a good 
regiment lessens its military value. Every soldier knows this. The 
War Office’s replies to public criticisms of the Group System have 
been feeble and disingenuous, and I believe the subject is not even 
on the agenda of the annual Infantry Conference, to be held in the 
autumn. It ought to be. 

* * * * 

Janus, sated—or so at least one hopes—with the questionable 
delights of an excursion upon the Continent, returns next week. 
Exit, pursued by an owl — STRIX. 
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War in Korea 


By PETER FLEMING 


THINK it was M. Mandel who, when France was falling in 

1940, parodied the reassuring announcements made by 

Government spokesmen with the remark: “ De catastrophe 
en catastrophe nous volons vers la victoire!”’; and General 
MacArthur’s headquarters continue to sound a note of sturdy 
confidence which appears, at the time of writing, to be warranted 
by few of the facts. The one hopeful development in Korea is 
the arrival during the last few days of the Ist Marine Division, the 
2nd Division and a brigade group which formed part of the occupa- 
tion forces in the peninsula. More troops are on the way. The 
sth Army should now have adequate resources to deal with the 
most immediate threat to its base, and has already mounted a locally 
successful counter-attack near Chinju. But further north an awk- 
ward situation ts developing in the Taegu area, and a sizeable part of 
the newly-arrived force may have to be diverted to help extricate the 
American and South Korean forces who have begun to pull back. 
A small army which has to fight for two entirely different and not 
easily compatible objects at the same time is always at a disadvan- 
tage ; and the next few days are going to be extremely critical. 

The difficulties imposed on the North Korean forces by the 
momentum of their advance and by the opposition, both from the 
air and on the ground, which they have encountered have been 
repeatedly emphasised by staff officers in Washington and Tokyo. 
This form of whistling in the dark is a normal accompaniment 
to military defeats all over the world ; and even the British Army, 
which has been beaten so often that it ought to know better, 
indulged in it freely during the last war, though not perhaps on 
the scale tolerated within General MacArthur's command. But 
the fact that the claims made are strongly influenced by wishful 
thinking and sometimes, indeed, based on very little else need not 
obscure the fact that the North Korean Army—like any army en- 
gaged On any operations—must be facing difficulties and handicaps, 
some of which may be (and all of which certainly seem to the com- 
manders who have to overcome them) of considerable importance. 
It is perhaps worth while speculating a little about these difficulties, 
and trying to see what they add up to. 

heoretically, far and away the North Koreans’ biggest handi- 
cap—a handicap which in fact made their whole campaign (on 
paper) a military impossibility, and would doubtless have deterred 
them from undertaking it at all if only enough of them had been 
to the Staff College—is the fact that their enemy has undisputed and 
steadily increasing air supremacy. Quite apart from the material 
damage done to communications, transport, supply dumps and so 
on, the scale of air attack to which the North Koreans have been 
subjected ought to have had locally decisive effects on their morale. 
By “locally decisive * I do not mean that air attacks on (say) a 
battalion area ought to have caused the battalion to run away ; but 
it ought to have got the men’s heads down and shaken their nerves 
and made them ripe for a counter-attack or anyhow extremely 
reluctant to move forward until the sound of aircraft engines (which 
can “ freeze ~ a wide sector of the front if troops are in the mood 
to be frozen) had died away altogether. This sort of thing does 
not seem to have happened at all. Admittedly a great deal of move- 
ment has been carried out by night or under cover of bad weather ; 
but, generally speaking, the intervention of air forces has never 
altered the outcome of an action or prevented the hostile infantry 
from getting on to their objectives. It follows that attacks from the 
air have missed their most promising target, which was North 
Korean morale. 

Other targets, of course, they have not missed. Some tanks, 
some guns, some bridges, a certain amount of rolling stock and a 
great deal of motor transport have been destroyed: and a fair 
number of North Korean soldiers have been killed or wounded 
These losses must have worried, must now be worrying, the enemy's 
commanders ; but them have been offset by material 
captured from the Americans, and though they are quantitatively 
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cumulative, it cannot be said with certainty that they are qualitatively 
so. It is, for instance, obviously a serious thing for a force com- 
posed mainly of infantry to lose (say) 90 per cent. of its motor 
transport ; but if it has already advanced 90 per cent. of the 
distance it intends to advance, and is less than fifty miles from its 
final objective, the loss is not, for practical purposes, nearly as 
serious as it sounds. 

North Korean prisoners have said that conditions at the front 
are terrible, discipline is brutal, food is short and conscripts are 
being press-ganged ; they have said, in short, all the things their 
interrogators wanted them to say, which is what Asiatic prisoners 
very often do. Some of these things may well be true ; but if they 
were important as well as true, American accounts of the fighting 
would surely have been less horrific and the rate of the North 
Koreans’ advance slower. 

Hospital accommodation, medical supplies, rest centres, mail, a 
balanced diet, leave—these are not the sort of things whose virtual 
non-existence in their administrative arrangements is likely to worry 
the North Koreans to any noticeable degree. They have a simple 
but drastic solution for political problems, and are unlikely to be 
troubled with guerrillas on their lines of communication. From 
a long-term point of view the bombing of their industrial centres 
must cause their political leaders some anxiety, but it can hardly 
affect the course of. the present campaign very much. In short, 
though the difficulties facing the North Koreans must be very great, 
and though most of them are increasing, it seems improbable that 
the sum of them can make more than an indirect contribution to 
the Americans’ chances of retaining a bridgehead at Pusan. This 
can only be done by out-fighting the enemy on the ground, and 
any more talk about the terrible mess he has got himself into by 
winning an unbroken series of victories will only exasperate (as it 
always does) the men who have got to do the fighting. 

These articles have to be written on a Wednesday, and a good 
deal is liable to happen before they reach readers of the Spectator 
two days later. The situation this week is particularly fluid and 
critical, and the bowl, crystal, Mk. I, issued to all armchair strategists 
presents a more than ordinarily turyid appearance. Obviously the 
8th Army’s most urgent task is to hold, and if possible to throw 
back, the enemy force which now imminently threatens Pusan from 
the west. The next most urgent thing to do is to get the two out- 
lying divisions—the Ist Cavalry and the 25th—back out of the 
mountains and into the perimeter ; and in this withdrawal, which 
seems now to be under way, it is highly important from every point 
of view that the South Korean formations (who have given less 
ground than the Americans, are therefore out on a longer limb, and 
have virtually no motor transport) should not be left behind. The 
threat to Taegu, mentioned earlier in this article, may well tura 
this withdrawal into a bit of a scramble; but it seems unlikely 
that the North Korean forces exerting it are strong enough in sup- 
porting weapons to interrupt decisively the Americans’ main line of 
communications: though | am afraid that the correspondents will be 
calling it, with considerable justification, an “ escape route ” before 
we are all very much older 

I still think that—as I said last week—the main danger lies in 
the Americans trying to defend too long a perimeter. Troops on 
the defensive (this axiom is better expressed in Field Service Regula- 
tions, but | cannot remember the wording) can hold no more ground 
by day than they can hold by night, and the longer a perimeter ts 
the more vulnerable it is to infiltration. The Tobruk perimeter 
was, I think, twenty-five miles long. It was protected by a broad 
and continuous cordon of minefields, the whole of which was or 
could be covered by fire, and its normal garrison was one division 
with a lot of artillery and some armour in support. I have always 
heard that one of the main reasons why it fell, in the end, so 
easily was because part of the minefield was lifted when the garrison 
was relieved, the mines being needed elsewhere. The Americans 
have, or will have, in Pusan a far stronger garrison than we had 
in Tobruk, as well as air superiority and undisputed command 
sea (we lacked the first and were therefore denied the 
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army can hardly be accounted comparable with the Afrika Korps 
as a fighting force. They could, all the same, create an awkward 
and even a disastrous situation if they broke into the perimeter 
before its defenders had got themselves organised , and this is a 
danger which cannot be dismissed until—and unless—the situation 
is stabilised. At a guess I would say that the Americans had a 
better than even chance of retaining Pusan: but only very slightly 
better. 


Passing of a Monarch 


(From a Correspondent) 
Brussels, August Ist 

ING LEOPOLD'S second attempt at Kingship of the 

Belgians has ended as quickly as the first, and certainly 

with more drama. He returned to his Kingdom on 
July 22nd, one day late for the national festival which even his 
most ardent backers were too prudent to let him attend. He was 
careful not to show himself to his subjects, returning to Belgium 
soon after seven in the morning, without announcement of his 
coming, and driving to his palace through cordoned-off and heavily- 
guarded streets in a car hard to identify in a procession of its peers, 
which took the final turn into its sanctuary, if not actually on two 
wheels, at any rate above the recommended speed. 

It did not take much more than a week for the King’s opponents 
to stage a campaign which could not be denied. This took two 
forms, the political and the demagogic. On the political side there 
was an absolute refusal of political co-operation The Socialists 
did the thing in a big way, returning their decorations and demand- 
ing that this be gazetted in the Moniteur Belge. Their leaders, 
including Paul-Henri Spaak, resigned from the Crown Council and 
from their positions as Ministers of State. They all solemnly 
promised to altend no function, wherever it might be held, in the 
King’s honour or in his presence. The Liberals were neither so 
drastic nor so demonstrative. They did, however, formally resolve 
to abjure all political co-operation, and appointed a special com- 
mittee to advise the King of the advantages of an “ early and honour- 
able ~ abdication 

The demagogic side was more sensational. There were isolated 
acts of sabotage, which certainly added up to a good deal, though 
for the most part the actual damage done was small. The chief 
weapon, however, was the general strike, staged in an extremely 
workmanlike manner. As a background to it there were, on a 
number of pretexts, meetings and processions—quite enough to 
keep the police and gendarmerie busy. At this stage, however, the 
great provocation was the decision that the strike should be total ; 
this meant allowing the collieries to fill with water, with consequent 
subsidences and roof-collapses, and preventing the necessary main- 
tenance of other industrial property. 

The trade-union movement in Belgium is not so strongly financed 
as to be able to cope with a long general strike. Nevertheless, the 
threat of damage to property, even though it was to occur only 
through neglect, hit the Belgians in a tender spot. There was 
immediate talk of emergency powers and requisition, and the Council 
of State—a body mainly composed of jurists—found fault with the 
Government's draft decree for the taking of emergency powers, and 
thus provoked further delays. In the end the Government seemed 
thoroughly rattled, and fell back on powers to forbid assembly of 
more than three persons, and the gendarmerie entered into control 
of the position. Meantime, since there were not enough gendarmerie 
for the job, troops were recalled from the Army of Occupation 
n Germany and other units were put onto a war footing. 

So far as Brussels is concerned, the discipline of the gendarmerie, 
more especially that of the mounted units, deserves the highest 
praise. The conduct of horsemen who can face a prolonged volley 
of chairs and tables, calmly parrying them with their sword-points, is 
certainly memorable—as also was that of the horses. The only 
two serious casualties in the Brussels riots had nothing to do with 
the gendarmerie. One was a demonstrator at Laeken who lay down 
in front of a Leopoldist motor-coach, which passed over his body 
died. The other was a 


so injuring him that he subsequently 
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Leopoldist who, during a demonstration, let his voice sound too 
loudly against the mob. Although protected by two journalists, he 
was stripped and so cruelly mutilated that the incident will rank for 
those nearby as one of the worst instances of mob psychology 

Despite the good discipline of the gendarmerie, their command 
seemed to lack both elasticity and tact. This—and the officers of 
police (who were always good-humoured) were among the first to 
lay it to the gendarmerie’s charge—was what provoked the serious 
Saturday riots in which Socialist Senator Dautremont had a rib 
broken by a rifle-butt. By this time the crowd were angrier and 
more exasperated than they had been a few days earlier, and they 
sang, instead of “ A Bas la Caloite,” the “ Marseillaise,” the associa- 
tions of which for them are not only revolutionary but anti-Flemish, 

In Southern Belgium the position was entirely different. It was 
in the Liége district that feeling ran highest, and it was here that 
army treops first began to relieve the gendarmerie. Now the 
gendarmerie are professional soldiers, with the taste for the life 
and the training which goes with it. The soldiers are one-year con- 
scripts, and discipline is consequently less easily accepted. It could 
not be long, therefore, before some incident got out of hand. 

As fate would have it, the gendarmerie were the first to draw 
blood in the attempt to break up, as the law now required them 
to do, a Sunday afternoon meeting at Grace Berleur, a suburb of 
Liége. Two people were killed on the spot, and a third later died 
of wounds, one of them being a Yugoslav national who appears not 
to have been concerned in the incident. This occurred less than 
forty-eight hours before the much-proclaimed “ March on Brussels,” 
against which powers had been taken to bar the roads and in aid 
of which all force was to be deployed. It was known that the Liége 
strikers were armed, and it seemed certain that the march would 
provide a blood-bath. With a consciousness of martyrdom behind 
them, the mob would assuredly be formidable. 

It was against this background that the colloquies of Sunday 
night, and day and night on Monday, took place. It was obvious 
that something had to give way somewhere, and the only possible 
point was the King. Certainly the Catholic Party, and almost cer- 
tainly the Cabinet itself, were beginning to split ; there have always 
been a number of. Catholics who were anti-Leopoldists, but whose 
votes had hitherto reflected the exceptionally strict party discipline 
inherent in the Belgian political system. For the whole of Monday 
night, it seemed, the tragedy of last April was being repeated, in the 
good-faith acceptance of an offer of conciliation, followed by its 
chiselling by subtleties of phraseology before it came to public 
announcement. Mercifully positions were taken in time, and the 
final text was in agreed form before the King’s voice was on the 
radio again on Tuesday morning 

There is much, in the whole of the story, pervaded for those 
who have lived close to it with a vague unreality. It seems almost 
incredible that the King, informed by the referendum last March 
of the state of opinion and the huge localised vote against him in 
Wallony, could sincerely have regarded the vote as a victory and 
believed he had a mandate to return to his throne. It was in 
Belgium itself that the paeans of victory were first sounded , and, 
in justice to King Leopold, it must be owned that there is every 
reason to suppose his adherents put great pressure on him to adopt 
the attitude he did. Another anomalous figure in the affair is that 
of Jean Duvieusart, himself a Walloon leading a Government 
returned to absolute power predominantly by Flemish votes. This 
may account for the sense of awkwardness which has characterised 
many of the Premier's debating pronouncements, singularly 
reminiscent of the awkwardness of a recruit suddenly called upon 
to make a speech in the Sergeants’ Mess. 

Another point of major importance, in King Leopold's brief 
transit, was the rather sharp recrudescence of the Belgian indepen- 
dence motif. He did, indeed, commend West European organisation 
and the Atlantic Pact as a guarantee of peace and prosperity. 
Nevertheless he spoke to his people of “ Belgium and the Allies,” 
not of “ Belgium and her Allies.’ His declarations contained no 
hint of any wish to make good the omission, from his Testament 
Politique of 1944, of any tribute to the Allies for their contribution 
in helping Belgium to win the war. 
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This throws inte relief a rather well-defined aspect of Belgium and 
its Government party. At Laeken two non-Belgian journalists (passes 
had to be prominently worn) were surrounded by a Leopoldist 
mob accusing them of being “dirty English.” This, incidentally, 
was before the British Press had made itself notorious by reporting 
so many incidents of the strike out of proportion or relationship 
to actuality. The general atmosphere of the Social Christian Party 
reflects rather precisely this type of attitude, just as the independence 
policy drove a wedge between Belgium and France before 1940, 
and certainly long before Paul Reynaud made his famous denuncia- 
tion of the King which, the Belgians always say, was intended to 
divert attention from the French collapse at Sedan. There are 
hints of an attitude here which may be at least as dangerous as 
would be the splitting of Wallony from Flanders, from the stand- 
point of Western defence. It is worth remembering that the Brigade 
Piron, essentially those Belgians who got out of the country and 
answered the call to continue the war beside the Allies, has not 
been granted the official status accorded to all who remained in 
Belgium and have established a claim to being classified under one 
of the resistance headings. 

Finally, though Brussels has apparently accepted the solution 
afforded by King Leopold’s “ abdication by instalments,” Liége has 
not. The few of the marchers who, having started before the 
march was cancelled, actually reached Brussels were in a state of 
fury in the Place des Martyrs on Tuesday morning. They wore 
emblems of the Grace Berleur martyrdoms, and their cries were: 
“When is the King going?” and: “ You folk don’t know what 
we risked.” There is a consciousness of destiny in many of these 
people which is genuinely fanatical. They say quite definitely that 
a mere political compromise will not appease them; they have, 
they say, had enough of that sort of thing. Moreover, they were 
unmoved by Achille van Acker’s promises of social reforms and 
wage increases. The Communist Party, the only party which has 
not subscribed to the compromise, is waiting for just such a gang of 


malcontents. 


What Is It Like to be Old? 


By THEODORE TAYLOR * 


HAVE always been of an enquiring turn of mind. Particularly 

when young I was continually trying to learn from people 

older than myself. So that I should be, and am, willing to 
pass on any lesson I have learned in my long life. One lesson 
learnt long ago is that of my own ignorance. The older I grow, 
the more ignorant I feel, because I am continually learning how 
much there is yet for me to learn. 

I have always been interested in languages not only because they 
are the expression of our thoughts, but even for their own sakes. 
Dr. Bewglass, the Head of Silcoates School (near Wakefield), my 
teacher, was a master of clear speech. He taught that, as language 
is our chief means of communicating our thoughts to each other, it 
is important that we should be able to express our thoughts clearly 
in words. So he taught us by preference to use words of Saxon (or 
German) origin rather than in words of Latin origin, and never 
to use a long word where a short one could be used. Those who 
have noticed the words used by Winston Churchill in his finest war- 
time speeches will know what I mean. You must not call a spade an 
agricultural implement any more than you would call your mother 
your maternal parent. 

One of the things I was taught when young was to speak clearly 
and plainly. To do that, one must think clearly, one must concen- 
trate one’s thoughts. Muddled thinking cannot produce clear 
speech. One may think clearly and yet, for want of training in 
speech, not be able clearly to convey one’s thoughts to others. So 
I reckon that the two greatest feats, without which we cannot be 
very useful in the affairs of the mind, are the functions of clear 
thinking and of clear speech. Every teacher of the young should 
aim at these. I had the great advantage of being trained in these 
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ideals, so that if I am muddled in thought or speech it is not my 
teacher’s (Dr. Bewglass’s) fault. 

What is it like to be old?) One old lady I knew said: “It is to 
feel always tired and never feel quite rested.” I can understand 
that answer. For just as the muscles of the body become weaker 
as we grow older, so the muscles of the mind (so to speak) get 
weaker too. One of the troubles of old age is forgetfulness of 
names, of words and of recent events and acquaintances. It is 
curious, but true, that the names of those one knew long ago remain 
in one’s mind and that the name of the man to whom one was 
introduced yesterday is forgotten. So the ideas one learnt in one’s 
youth remain, while the new ideas one learnt yesterday may have 
already faded from memory. Thus we may see how important it 
is that the lessons and impressions of early life should all be good 
ones. You may think that when your children are young it does 
not matter what company they keep, or what ideas they get. It 
matters much what a little child hears. What we become when 
we are old depends greatly upon what we were and experienced 
when we were very young. During all my childhood I was 
surrounded by Christian and moral influences. Therefore, if I am 
a well-behaved man, it is much less creditable to me than if [ had 
been brought up, as some children are, in a vicious atmosphere. So 
to one who, like me, has been taught from infancy the vital truths 
of the Christian faith, it seems terrible that some young children 
should never hear the name of God except when used as an impreca- 
tion. So one thing for which English people should be thankful 
is that, from childhood, we have been surrounded by influences 
leading us to the good life. That is what we mean by being ~ born 
and brought up in a Christian country.” So old age to the 
average English person is a much better condition in Britain than 
in many other countries. 

The minds 
have great 


The memories of the very young are short at best. 
of the old are stocked with memories. Memories 
influence upon our lives. The memory of a good father or mother 
or dear departed friend may be a powerful influence in our lives. 
What kind of memories are we older folk leaving in the minds of 
the young and impressionable persons we meet ? When this life's 
“ fitful fever ” for us is over, what memories shall we leave behind ? 
Will the memory of us help or hinder those we leave behind? Age 
brings experience and experience brings knowledge. Are we old 
folk using our experience and knowledge for the benefit of the 
young ? Many young folk are not wise enough to learn from old 
folk, but some are. Are we older ones willing to give the younger 
ones the benefit of our experience and help them not to make the 
mistakes we have made? Are we old folk as tolerant as we ought 
to be of the faults and follies of the young? Old age, as well as 
youth, has its temptations. In old age, we are apt to be censorious 
and, because we have experience, assume that we have profited by 
it. There is a proverb that we older people should not forget 
“ There is no fool like an old fool.” Let us remember that we are 
not necessarily Solomons because we are cld. 

One of the temptations to the old is to exaggerate what is 
favourable in our recollection of our own youth. Jt does not 
commend the advice we may give to younger people if we do that. 
So let those of us who are old enter into the young life of today 
as sympathetically as we can. Let us remember the days of our 
own youth and realise that age does not necessarily mean wisdom 
One of the privileges of old age is that the nicest young people are 
ready to help us when our infirmities set in. You may be deat 
the young help you to know what is said. Your sight is not so good 
as it was, but the nice young people help you out of your difficulties 
You may be lame. It is the finest type of young folk who are 
ready to help you. You forget something that you would have 
remembered when you were young. The fine kind of young people 
are ready to help you to remember without blaming you for loss 
of memory and so on. 

There is one great difference between the helplessness of old age 
and the helplessness of childhood. The child finds it natural to be 
helped, but the old man or woman feels it a trial to have to be 
helped to do this or that, which he or she once did without any 


help. And so the young man or woman who helps an older person 
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does it as tactfully as possible. For one of the drawbacks of old 
age is having to accept help instead of giving it, as formerly. It 
is a pathetic sight to see the good father of a family reduced to 
dependence upon his grancchild in order to walk the streets in 
safety. But it is a joy to the good grandchild to help his grand- 
parents 


One of the trials of old age is not to be as capable of many things 
as formerly. To require help instead of helping others is rather 
hard to bear. But I can think as clearly as ever, and my business, 
which takes up the larger part of my time and thought is, I believe, 
not only the means of providing a legitimate living for us who are 
employed in it, but is an object-lesson among other profit-sharing 
firms pointing the way to peace and greater prosperity in the future 
than in the past 


A Passage to Swanage 
By DEREK HUDSON 


“ WEEK or two at Knollsea will see us right,” says the 
heroine of one of Thomas Hardy's worst novels The Hand 
of Ethelberta, and the characters and action of this 

improbable story then move to the Isle of Purbeck, to Corvsgate 

Castle (which is Corfe) and to Knollsea (which is Swanage)—*a 

seaside village lying snug within two headlands as between a finger 

and thumb. Everybody in the parish who was not a boatman was 

a quarrier, unless he were the gentleman who owned half the 

property and had been a quarryman, or the other gentleman who 

owned the other half, and had been to sea.” Hardy was writing 
of Swanage in the eighteen-seventies ; the place has changed greatly 
since then ; indeed it was changing when Hardy wrote, for a few 
chapters further on we find the following admission: 
“ Knollsea had recently begun to attract notice in the world. 
It had this year undergone visitation from a score of profes- 
sional gentlemen and their wives, a minor canon, three marine 
painters, seven young ladies with books in their hands, and 
nine-and-thirty babies. Hence a few lodging-houses. of a dash 
and pretentiousness far beyond the mark of the old cottages 
which formed the original substance of the village, had been 
erected to meet the wants of such as these.” 

On the whole Hardy wrote affectionately of the town. Bu. a little 
over thirty years later another novelist, Mr. E. M. Forster in 
Howard's End, showed signs of impatience with Swanage. He 
called it dull and talked of the “ bourgeois little bay, which must 
have yearned all through the centuries for just such a watering-place 
as Swanage to be built on its margin.” (The overworked word 
“ bourgeois “ is something of a literary nuisance. I suppose Mr 
Forster meant that the bay yearned to become “ bourgeois,” for 
it could hardly have been “ bourgeois” at the time of the first 
formation of its geologically remarkable coast-line. Anyway this 
is a grave libel on Swanage Bay, which supported the fishing and 
quarrying industries for so long and may even have been the scene 
of Alfred’s naval victory over the Danes in 877—surely the least 
*bourge >is ™ of battles ?) 

The Hand of Ethelberta and Howard's End are two novels that 
could hardly be more unlike in style and treatment, but they have 
this much in common—that the young heroines Ethelberta Petherwin 
and Margaret Schlegel both ruminate in Swanage on the advances 
made to them by elderly admirers, Lord Mountclere and Henry 
Wilcox, to whom they are eventually married. Unusual properties 
in the Swanage ozone may still await analysis in this connection. 
Moreover, both Ethelberta and Margaret, in the course of their 
strange courtships, go to the top of Nine Barrow Down and consider 
the wonderful panorama northward and southward: Ethelberta 
rides on a donkey, while Margaret has the assistance of a pony-cart 
It is an exhilarating expedition which might inspire youth to do 
almost anything, one would have thought, except embrace old age. 

A few weeks ago I climbed Nine Barrow Down with a copy of the 
Penguin edition of Howard's End in my pocket, and as I sat at the 
top I enjoyed re-reading Mr. Forster's admirable description in 
Chapter XIX of the famous views. (Hardy's account is equally 
good, but I doubt if The Hand of Ethelberta can be bought, or is 
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ever likely to be bought, in a Penguin edition.) I looked northward 
over the valleys of the Frome and the Stour, over the mud-fiats of 
Poole Harbour and the red-brick villas of Bournemouth, and then 
—following the example of the characters in Howard's End~ 
I crossed the ridge and looked southwards into the valley in which 
Swanage stands, and over the final line of downs and out to sea, 
In the book Mrs. Munt quotes a local rhyme—* Bournemouth jg, 
Poole was, and Swanage is to be the most important town of all 
and biggest of the three °—and Mr. Forster adopts and refines on 
this prophecy by referring to Swanage as “soon to be the most 
important town of all, and ugliest of the three.” The forty years 
since Howard's End was published have falsified this prophecy, at 
least as regards size, for Poole now has about eight times and 
Bournemouth more than fifteen times the population of Swanage. 

As I sat on the summit of Nine Barrow Down I felt much inclined 
to defend Swanage from its critics. I could not pretend that the 
little town lying below me looked particularly beautiful, but it had 
obviously retained more of the atmosphere that Hardy knew than 
some of its south-coast neighbours. I appreciated the main reason 
for this as I watched an old engine puffing clouds of cotton-wool 
smoke and pushing three carriages towards Swanage along the single 
line from Wareham. Simultaneously I could see the veteran 
* Bournemouth Queen’ approaching the harbour over a very blue 
sea and I knew (though I could not hear them) that in a moment its 
signal bells would be tinkling and its paddles churning to a standstill 
as it made to tie up at the pier. Swanage owes its relative immunity 
from exploitation to its position at the end of the cu/-de-sac of the 
hilly Purbeck peninsula. Happily, the ground is most unsuited to 
an aerodrome. So long as paddle-steamers and a single-line railway 
remain important links of communication, all the traffic on the 
two main roads—and there is plenty of it—cannot entirely wreck 
Swanage’s old-fashioned charm. 

Of course the “Knollsea” of the eighteen-seventies, with its 
inhabitants sharply divided into boatmen and quarriers, is a thing 
of the past. I doubt if anyone in Swanage now is making fishing 
his chief business, though there is quite a brisk trade in lobsters 
and some demand for motor-boat trips in the summer. The decline 
of the stone trade has naturally upset a Swanage quarryman turned 
author, Mr. Eric Benfield, who feels that Purbeck- stone has been 
sacrificed in the dubious cause of keeping Swanage “ select.” His 
interesting book Purbeck Shop includes a photograph of piles of 
stone in a yard on the bay—a sight that could be seen from the 
High Street until about 1890—and Hardy writes of the “ ponderous 
lighters” that came to take it away. A row of boarding-houses 
now covers the site of the stone-yard. But this is only part of the 
story. I talked to Mr. George Hancock, a stalwart member of the 
quarrymen’s guild, the Ancient Order of Purbeck Marblers (one of 
the oldest trade unions in the country), and he told me that the 
stone trade was looking up and that the chief obstacle to its expan- 
sion was the lack of apprentices to the craft. Since the First World 
War, he said, few of the local young men had been prepared to 
sacrifice their time for a year or so in order to reap later advantages. 
Most of the quarrying in Purbeck nowadays is done on the surface, 
which yields good stone for bird-baths and crazy-paving, but 
Mr. Hancock thought that underground working might be resumed 
if more men were available—and that this might happen if there 
was less demand for labour elsewhere. 

The town shows scars of war damage, but the War Office depreda- 
tions at Tynham and Worbarrow, eight miles away, are no more 
than a mild annoyance to Swanage’s visitors. At present not many 
are taking holidays there in the early part of the year, though in 
July and August the town is fairly full. It is a pity that the 
generosity of those successful Victorian contractors John Mowlem 
and George Burt—both natives of Swanage—did not run to a more 
substantial concert-hall-cum-public-library than the Mowlem Insti- 
tute (1863), which is badly out of date. Burt's chief energies went 
into the large fortress-like building at Durlston Head, where visitors 
can get a good tea and admire his famous stone globe. He was a 
man with a keen eye for oddments that might adorn his native town, 
and thanks to him Swanage possesses the Wellington memorial bell- 
tower that used to stand on the south side of London Bridge ; the 
town hall enjovs the former facade of the Mercers’ Hall. Cheapside ° 
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granite chips discarded from the Albert Memorial are built into the 
wall of Purbeck House ; and lamp-posts are inscribed “ St. George’s, 
Hanover Square ” (the sort of thing that tempts one subconsciously 
to steal the hotel spoons). Mr. Burt was clearly a most engaging 
Victorian. 

It must be recorded regretfully that the descendants of Ethelberta 
Petherwin'’s donkey are today taking children for very short rides 
on the sands at exorbitant prices. Whether young heroines are still 
contemplating marriage to elderly widowers at Swanage, I don’t 
know. But at the church in which Ethelberta was married at the 
ungodly hour of 8.30 a.m. to Lord Mountclere I saw the Bishop of 
Salisbury arriving on foot on a tour of his diocese. You never quite 
know what is going to happen in the Isle of Purbeck. 


Gongs 


By Lieut.-Col. V. PENIAKOFF 


6 E Francais est un monsieur décoré qui redemande du 

é i pain et ignore la géographie." That was all I cared 

about decorations when I was told, as a newly com- 

missioned second lieutenant, that Middle East orders were that 

“ribbons * should be worn: under compulsion I pinned above my 

shirt-pocket a clumsy metal brooch upholstered with the two ribbons 
of the first war. 

At the Gezirah Club an unknown subaltern, twenty years my 
junior, came up to tell me blandly that my batman must have 
blundered and fixed my ribbons the wrong way round. Abashed, 
I mended the mistake in the dressing-room and returned to my 
drink ; whereupon another subaltern, excessively apologetic, asked 
permission to point out that it was more usual to wear the yellowy 
ribbon first, the rainbowy one last. (To this day I don’t know 
the names of those ribbons nor what they stand for.) Suspecting 
then that the object of Middle East Headquarters had been to pro- 
vide these youngsters with uncharitable fun, I slipped the brooch 
into a waste-paper basket and walked out ribbonless. 

A year later, in Cairo, back for a few days from a solitary spell 
of duty in enemy territory where my knowledge of the ways of the 
British Army had not increased, | was asked to provide certain par- 
ticulars about myself. “ And if you want to get your M.C. before 
you go out again,” said my Commanding Officer ferociously, “ you 
had better write these things down now.” I did so without a 
question, for I suspected an obscure hoax or, perhaps, in army slang, 
M.C. stood for something very different from Military Cross, and 
anyway, although | thought well enough of my achievements, I felt 
innocent of any act of valour which might deserve an award 

Some days later the C.O. mentioned casually that I could now 
buy myself a Military Cross ribbon. “And mind you wear it,” he 
added pointedly, as if he knew about the former incident—which 
would not surprise me considering the thoroughness of army gossip 
I wore it indeed. I was, to my amazement, so blithely happy that 
I hugged myself for days, and wondered how I could have mis- 
judged so completely the legendary Frenchman. How the thing 
had happened I didn’t try and find out ; some angel, or perhaps God 
himself, had taken a hand—no human would have troubled to give 
me so much pleasure in such an off-hand manner. 

Months passed ; I now commanded a unit of my own. What we 
achieved fell far short of my wish: I didn't think much of myself 
as a commander or of my men as soldiers. One morning my second 
in command, with a sergeant and a corporal, set out to reconnoitre 
some enemy positions over a rocky ridge. Ordered to be back by 
nine, they were still out by eleven. Pretty despondent, I watched 
the track, certain that they had run blindly into trouble. The 
sergeant appeared alone, swinging a German field telephone 

Well?” I said, too annoyed to say more 

I've tried to win a V.C.,” said the.sergeant, very sheepishly 
Liberating a telephone ? And where are the others ? ” 

‘It's most unfortunate I have lost them,” he replied, trying so 
hard to be contrite that I felt there was more to it than a telephone 
They had apparently got entangled in a maze of gullies ; then decided 
to split up and try independently for a route to the top of the 
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ridge. “ Just one of those silly amateurish things we are constantly 
doing,” I thought. ‘“ We are hopeless.” 

The sergeant said he had scrambled up a peak, and over the top 
he tumbled into a small hollow where three Germans were busy 
watching the progress of our captain, further off. He had shot 
dead the surprised Germans with his automatic, smashed their 
machine-gun and their rifles, and, having taken a long look at the 
enemy position down over the ridge, he then came back to us with’ 
the telephone—as a kind of scalp, I suppose. As he finished the 
tale of his misfortunes the rest of the party turned up and confirmed 
it with a flourish ; they were too pleased with themselves to be hurt 
at the things I said. 

Later I thought it over ; against the rules, to be sure, and, in a 
manner, by mistake, the sergeant had got what we wanted—and 
more. Perhaps he was not altogether to blame ; perhaps he hadn't 
done badly. How unfortunate that the dispensing of medals should 
be in the hands of angels. He might have been pleased to get one ; 
it might have encouraged our men to keep a cool head and to be 
quick on the trigger. When I told the story at Headquarters, somes 
one said: “ You could get him a Military Medal.” 

“Could I now?” I asked. “How?” 

“ Fill in Army Form W 3121 and forward it to the General.’”*” 

I looked at the form which turned me into an angel. 

The sergeant was an old hand. When I handed him a small 
parcel, saying, “Here is a piece of ribbon for you,” he replied :| 
“Thank you, sir, much obliged,” and I never knew for certain 
if he liked it or not. But although he did not believe in angels 
and knew all about A.F. W 3121, I believe he was well pleased. 

We all appreciated ribbons—some of them. We were prepared 
to perjure ourselves to be allowed to wear a buff one with blue 
and red stripes, provided we could mount on it a small metal “8”; 
but if the figure had to be a “1,” we preferred to forgo the ribbon 
altogether. None of us had any use for the “ Italy Star,” and we 
poked fun at the Americans who received, as we maintained un- 
kindly, a fresh campaign medal every three months and the “ Purple 
Heart ” whenever, being drunk, they got hurt falling off a truck ; 
but en M.C. or an M.M. assured the wearer (and warned the world) 
that he belonged to the select band of fighting men, and not to the 
obscure tribes who run errands in Headquarters—an “ Africa Star ” 
with an “ 8,” showing that, at some time, he had been a member 
of an army which considered itself socially superior to all others ; 
in essence, Old School Tie. 

Julius Caesar rewarded his good chaps with a gift of land; the 
Royal Navy, until quite recently, paid prize-money, but a com- 
mander in a modern army has to manage with less expensive 
rewards. Each time he recommends someone for an award, he is 
playing on the vanity and the snobbery of his command—and his 
own—for the unit and its commander receive reflected distinction 
from the honour done to one of its members. But God forbid 
anyone should believe that we were conscious of what we were 
doing. What we had in mind was. “I should like to give Corporal 
White, who has done pretty well, a tangible sign of our apprecia 
tion. I cannot promote him, for there is no room on our establish+ 
ment for one more sergeant. I can’t increase his pay. But I am 
sure he would be very pleased with an M.M. (if I can get him one), 
and anyway he jolly well deserves one.” Or: “I can’t afford to 
send ‘S’ Patrol on leave, though they are going rather stale, 
having been in action for over three months. Perhaps an award 
to one of them will help to maintain their morale.” 

Thus happy units received fewer decorations than shaky ones, 
and some privileged commanders, from whom a word of praise 
was worth more than a medal, never bothered to recommend any- 
one at all. On the other hand I know an officer who, although 
rather unmindful of his men, enjoyed so much writing citations, 
which he did with compelling persuasion, that in due course 
practically every member of his regiment received a medal or two, 
He was, no doubt, an exception, for towards the end of the war 
unit commanders in a certain theatre of operations received a 
confidential letter to the effect that, although, as previously, every- 
thing was in short supply, the current allotment of awards had 
not been filled, and would they do something about it. 
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Hellenopoula 
By JAMES M. MATTHEWS (Brasenose College, Oxford) 


HELLENOPOULOS is a little Hellene. British children are 

simply children ; they are not Britonlets or Anglets. But 

a Greek child is a Hellenopoulos from birth, and something 
special, as he well knows. I'm not sure exactly how I expected 
this national distinctiveness to show in the forty children who filed 
decorously on to the platform at Victoria one morning at the end 
of June. They didn’t look like English children, for all their bright 
dresses, neat little shorts and blazers and British hair-cuts ; but 
neither did they look particularly Greek. And the last thing they 
looked like was refugees, though six months ago they had haggard 
eyes and wasted bodies. They looked most like a party of well-fed, 
well-behaved schoolchildren returning from an English holiday. In 
fact, for them it had been a holiday ; and, all through our exhaust- 
ing journey home, it was only the occasional glimpse of a withered 
arm or a twisted foot or a leg-length scar that reminded me that 
* their holiday had not been from school but from fear and hunger. 

So, in holiday mood, the children were ushered into the train. 
Little Vassilakis—five tough years old, but with a soft heart—had 
already started attracting the attention which he held until we 
reached Piraeus. Wearing the tiny overcoat which nothing would 
ever persuade him to take off, he was crying on the platform, so 
small that no one noticed him at first and so grief-stricken at leaving 
his cosy foster-home in England that he would not speak. He was 
entrusted to the lavishly sympathetic care of the other children, and 
then we waited for the train to leave, I feeling something of an 
impostor with my arm-band declaring me a Leader in the Inter- 
national Help for Children Organisation. There was a pause ; then 
a transformation. Photographers appeared—-amateur photographers, 
Press photographers and television photographers. The school out- 
ing dissolved, and forty true Hellenopoula crammed themselves into 
the carriage windows cheering and waving, kissing and shaking 
hands with the various dignitaries who were seeing us off. No 
Greek could ever resist a camera. The children were born models ; 
they knew exactly what was expected of them. In a burst of song, 
with Hellenopoula toppling out of the windows, the train left. 

Thereafter | knew I was with Greeks. I was seized on and 
questioned. What was my name ? Where did I live? How old 
was |? Was | coming to Greece ? Did I speak Greek? Did 
I know their names ? And then, at every station we passed through 
on the way to Newhaven: Were we in France yet ? When would 
we be in France ? Was this Marseilles? At Newhaven we dis- 
covered that the luggage-van was in a state which only Greeks, with 
their deep contempt for organisation and their confidence in work- 
ing it out right, could have created. An entire van was packed with 
the children’s luggage. And pell-mell in amongst the trunks stuffed 
with presents and the shining new suitcases were untidy paper 
parcels with the string falling off and little bags of sticky sweets 
and miniature toothbrushes wrapped up in grubby towels. The 
porters despaired, but Oliver Jones, who was a true stalwart of the 
LH.C., firmly put this right, as he had to do again at Dieppe and 
again at Paris and again at Marseilles before he left us, forgoing 
the trip in the Greek corvette to Piraeus. And meanwhile the two 
Greek leaders, Maria and Soula, whose word was law with the 
children, formed the party up in twos and counted the numbers, as 
we did about every half-hour for the next eight days. 

Vassilakis cried himself dry during the Channel crossing, and 
contemplated me with wistful, rebuking eves. While the other 
children were cheerfully being sick and then attacking their sweets 
again and climbing over the furniture, Vassilakis was simply being 
sick. We got two words out of him: “No” and “ Auntie.” He 
could understand the Greek that was spoken to him, but nothing 
would get him to use it. He did not want to be a Hellenopoulos 

From Dieppe to Paris | seemed to hear only two words from the 
other children. One meant “I am hungry,” the other “I am 
thirsty In fact, until the moment when I said goodbye to the 
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children at Piraeus, these words could always be heard somewhere 
in the hubbub. I never really knew what to do about it. When 
they cried, “ I am hungry ™ only half an hour after eating a gigantic 
meal, the obvious answer was, “ Don't be silly,” which they cheer- 
fully accepted ; but then the sight of hunger far back in their eyes, 
which perhaps they knew was there, or of a hand with three fingers 
missing encouraged a quite irrational impulse to give them all the 
food that could be found. “ Perhaps,” the thought would whisper, 
“they really need it. In a few days they will be living on bread and 
olives again.” If 1 had dealt with children in this condition before, 
I might not have been susceptible to this kind of doubt. I think 
it is a matter of experience. 

In Marseilles I was left to look after the boys for a couple of 
hours in the garden of the Pharos. On the steep-sloping lawns 
there were hoses perforated to water a newly-planted patch of grass. 
‘I am thirsty,” shouted the eighteen boys, and started drinking 
from the jets of water, trampling the grass. Then they tugged the 
hose out of position so that it sent a generous shower of water over 
the passers-by on the path below. A massive gardener let out a 
bellow of protest and addressed me in colourful French. The boys 
gathered round me in sympathy and then sat angelically beside me 
on the steps of a building in the shade. For a full twenty minutes 
they made a superhuman effort to sit still and be good ; then they 
all started fighting. 

The Greek colony at Marseilles heard that our digs in the Old 
Quarter were disappointing, so they instantly took the children into 
their homes for two nights. They brought them to the corvette 
on the third day. One boy was brought before the appointed time 
and, unattended, climbed a strut, fell and broke his leg. Corvettes 
indeed, however great the honour of their attendance, are markedly 
unsuitable for transporting children. There was the sweltering heat 
downstairs and the infinitely dangerous deck above to choose 
between. We may have exaggerated the perils of the deck. There 
were few places where one might fall over unintentionally ; but the 
children knew to a nicety how to make our hair stand on end. 


Ihe sailors helped somewhat ; but Vassilakis, now speaking Greek 
again and ready to fight anyone, wrung their hearts, and they had 
eves for no one else. Then on the third day we came on deck and 
saw Kephallinia and lakinthos looming in the morning haze behind 
us, and soon we were passing Missolonghi and Patras. The children 
became a little quieter ; they lost none of their bright-eyed sharp- 
ness of wit, but the girls danced their folk-dances longer round the 
gun on the fore-deck and argued less, and the boys spent more time 
looking over the side and combing their hair. 

In the evening, as we neared Piraeus, a sailor prepared the flag 
in the bow for hoisting when we arrived. The children, generously 
patriotic, as they were totally generous always, stood stiffly to 
attention, even persuading Vassilakis to stop bullying the officers 
and to stand still, uncomprehending, while they sang the Greek 
National Anthem over and over again, waiting for a flag that would 
not be unfurled for another hour. That night they hardly slept, 
but next day they were all smiles of welcome for their last battery 
of photographers and all appreciation for their last celebrities, the 
British Ambassador's wife and a Cabinet Minister. Only, among 
them, quietly, were one or two crying because they were coming 
home. 

Some of their parents were there. and sisters and brothers, all in 
their best clothes, with here and there a taxi mysteriously procured. 
The faces of some of the parents were lean and strained ; some 
looked fierce with emotion. Watching these curious reunions, | 
wondered how each of the forty Hellenopoula—the first group of 
many—whom I now knew as individuals, would remember their 
fantastic months in England, and with what feelings—the lavish 
prosperity of it all, the parties, the food, the presents, the photo- 
graphers, the comfort and the affection : and the journey back, the 
half of which I have not described. They have great powers of 
adjustment because they are children, and proud. The dream they 
have just lived may be refreshing to remember when they are full- 
blown Hellenes ; or it may be the sort of dream the awakening from 
which is painful and the memory haunting 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week a stimulating volume in which 
Mr. G. M. Young has collected what he describes as his Last 
Essays. 1 have a respect for Mr. Young, since I admire his 

prim probity, enjoy his odd allusions and ideas, and am coming 
to believe that he writes better prose than any of us. If, as he 
contends, we are on the verge of a new renaissance, then young 
men and maidens should study Mr Young's way of writing and 
examine why, with all his austerity, he manages to give such 
comeliness to his page. It is, | suppose, because Mr. Young is more 
concerned with shape and clarity than with colour or sound ; this 
architectural quality is agreeable to us who are living in the early 
dawn of a classical revival. But what I relish most in Mr. Young 
is his bright fantasy. In this book, for instance, he repeatedly 
asserts that the historian should devote his attention, not so much 
to what happened, as to what ordinary men and women thought 
of these happenings at the time they occurred. According to this 
theory, the research-worker should not content himself with the 
mere copying of documents, but should enter into terms of such 
intimacy with these documents that he begins to hear the people 
talking and to catch the sound of voices in the room. We should 
all agree that no historian can claim to be familiar with his period 
unless he be acquainted, not merely with the facts, but also with 
the states of mind which prevailed at the time. But is it really 
possible for any historian, however vivid may be his imagination, 
to recapture the exact atmosphere of a bygone period ? There must 
always remain certain habits of thought, certain prejudices and 
affections, which will elude his observation. Since it is not true to 
say that humam nature remains the same at bottom. There exists 
no ascertainable continuity in states of mind and people of one 
generation do, in fact, think and feel quite differently from people 
of a preceding generation. The scale of values alters every thirty 
years 
* * * * 

We should all agree with Mr. Young that it is the duty of the 
historian to take constant account of this changing climate of 
thought, and to realise that the men and women whose actions he 
is describing were impelled by motives, or restrained by inhibitions, 
wholly different from those which animate or check us today We 
should agree also that the historian must allow his imagination to 
play upon his period, and must force himself to visualise the men 
and women behind the muniments and to picture to himself the 
manner in which they walked and talked. How incomplete, for 
instance, would be our conception of the Athenians if we judged 
only by the Propylaea or the Funeral Oration and turned deaf ears 
to the clamour of the market-place or the shrill cries, in foetid alleys, 
of the eel-vendors from Copais. Mr. Young is himself too experi- 
enced a scholar not to admit that the too imaginative historian may 
adopt a fictional attitude towards his material, and may be tempted 
to assume a scale of values which although valid today, was not 
valid at the time which he is describing. The Talisman is an ex- 
cellent story, but it is not good history. Moreover, on the occasions 
when | have watched history in the making, I have been convinced 
that the historian is apt to attribute too much importance to the 
element of purpose or intention, to argue on the system post hoc, 
propter hoc, and to ignore the fact that most human actions are 
purposeless and motiveless and are influenced by fortuitous and 
momentary factors which are too trivial to record. Even the most 
powerful imagination will fail to account for the part played in 
human transactions by such incidental chances as vanity, lassitude, 
impatience or personal affections or dislikes. 

* * + 7 

Moreover, as I have said, states of mind alter completely with 
each succeeding generation. Even in my own lifetime I have 
Observed fundamental changes in the climate of public opinion, in 
the quality of social conscience, in the accepted standard of values 
Events or portents which in 1910 would have aroused in all classes 


violent emotions of fear or resentment are today accepted with 
almost paralysed acquiescence. Of these alterations one of the most 
significant is the decline in the sense of personal responsibility. To 
a certain extent this decline has been occasioned by the gradual 
identification of the individual with his economic class ; to an even 
greater extent it has been caused by a feeling of impotence, by the 
conviction that the destinies of the earth are determined by blind 
forces which neither you nor I are able to control or comprehend. 
A considerable factor in this change has been the immense popu- 
larity of the psychoanalytical interpretation of human behaviour. 
The theories of Freud and Jung, if rightly understood, can do much 
to widen the area of human sympathy and to mitigate private un- 
happiness. But the variations on their doctrines have induced the 
weak idea that man is not responsible for vice or virtue, and that 
even the most sinister actions must be ascribed, not to evil inten- 
tion, but to some unfortunate malformation of the endocrine glands. 
It is wrong, according to this idea, to punish or even reproach a man 
for a pituitary defect. And thereby the old sense of personal 
responsibility has been sadly diminished. 


* * * a 


Such changes in the climate of thought and feeling would, I con- 
tend, be difficult for the most imaginative historian to assess 
correctly. How, for instance, would he analyse or account for the 
marked differences in the state of mind of the public in the two 
world wars? Consider, for instance, the mysterious alteration ia 
the public attitude towards the aliens in our midst. Whereas in the 
first war people were driven almost insane by spy-mania, in the 
second war there was hardly any spy-hysteria at all. In the 1914- 
1918 war perfectly urbane men and women became convinced that 
their neighbours were signalling to the Zeppelins with flash-lights 
concealed in their attics. People of foreign extraction who had 
laid down cement swimming-pools or even hard tennis-courts in 
their suburban gardens were accused of having planned these ameni- 
ties as emplacements for German batteries’ The idiocy of the 
rumours which were circulated about eminent men and women was 
only equalled by their injustice. I can remember driving a dis- 
tinguished Royal Academician almost to the verge of epilepsy when 
I contended that a foreign portrait-painter had not, in fact, been 
guilty of treachery towards the country of his adoption. When the 
second war descended upon us I dreaded that we should witness a 
renewal of this cruel hysteria. In the interval between the two wars 
wireless had been perfected, and I foresaw that any citizen of foreign 
extraction would be suspected of possessing a secret transmitter in 
his garage. The example of Norway had shown us with what in- 
genuity the Germans could organise a fifth column to aid invasion. 
Yet in spite of these two excuses. for increased suspicion, the public, 
in the second war, manifested comparative calm Even in the ter- 
rifying weeks which followed Dunkirk our citizens maintained a 
sense of justice.” History did not repeat herself. 


Li * o . 


When the historian comes to look back upon 
months of 1950 and seeks to recapture the state of mind in which 
we faced our crisis, what will be the voices that he hears? He 
will have the documents before him, and will read the columns of 
the newspapers and of Hansard with scrupulous attention. Yet 
how will he be able to feel as we feel and to hear the people talking 
in the streets ? That, according to Mr. G. M Young, is the feat 
which, if he be a good historian, he ought to be able to achieve 
At every corner he will hear the whisper: “Is it war?” He will 
sense our anger and our apprehension. But how, in the after- 
vacancy, will he be able to recapture the blind peering of it all, the 
dumb dread? Will he become aware of our ignorance, our 
paralysing ignorance, the helpless feeling that we do not know 
what may occur? He will know what happened; will he have 
the imagination to recapture the horror of our ignorance ? 


these summer 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


“Trio.” (Leicester Square.) 

Trio is a further instalment of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s short 
stories transferred to the screen, and, like its predecessor Quartet, 
it is as light as a feather off a humming bird’s tail, and just about 
as glossy. The three stories chosen, presumably by Mr. Maugham, 
are The Verger, Mr. Knowall and Sanatorium ; two gay and one 
sad, two ending with laughable twists, one with sentimental tears. 
As a story-teller Mr. Maugham is second to none and as a delineator 
of character he has no master, but it seems that when his master- 
pieces are turned into films they take on a strangely unlifelike and 
artificial quality. The tales themselves are highly probable, indeed 
they are based on fact, but then life as we know it and even life as 
we read about it is never recognisable on the screen—if it were 
we would not go to the cinema—and the realism we applaud so 
vociferously is not, in truth, in the least realistic. 

If Trio leaves one with a flat feeling it does, nevertheless, give 
one the opportunity of appreciating a lot of very pleasant acting 
by a distinguished and intelligent company. Mr. James Hayter as 
the verger who :s sacked by the new Vicar because he cannot read 
or write, and ends up by Owning a chain of tobacco stores, glows 
with a lovable radiance amid the quieter effulgence projected by 
Miss Kathleen Harrison, Mr. Felix Aylmer and Mr. Michael 
Hordern. Mr. Nigel Patrick surpasses himself as Mr. Knowall, 
the irrepressible bumptious unsnubbable man on a liner. His very 
teeth seem to be composed of bouncing rubber, and the only 
trouble is that he is so good he wearies one as much as he wearies 
Mr. Naunton Wayne and Miss Anne Crawford. Over the Scottish 
sanatorium where Miss Jean Simmons and Mr. Michaei Rennie 
fall in love, Miss Marjorie Fielding and Miss Mary Merrall gossip, 
Mr. John Laurie and Mr. Finlay Currie quarrel, Miss Betty Ann 
Davies and Mr. Raymond Huntley wound one another's feelings 
and Mr. Roland Culver observes there still hangs an aura of 
unreality, perhaps because the majority of the cast look so extra- 
ordinarily well, having to disguise their patent fitness in tartan 
rugs. Nevertheless there are moments here when the heart is moved, 
notably by Miss Davies, who is really excellent, end by Miss 
Simmons’ profile—a very touching piece of architecture at all 
times. 
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Yes, new Hermes Speedbirds are pressurized for swift, smooth “over- 
the-weather” flying between London and West Africa (Accra, 
Lagos and Kano). You sit or lie back 
relaxing adjustable aircraft seats and enjoy traditionally fine 
Speedbird service all the way. Complimentary meals. . . no tips. 
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B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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Free advice and information available 

on request from your local B.O.A.C. 
Appointed Agent of B.O.A.C., Air- 
ways lermunal, Buckingham Palace 
Read, Lenden, S.W.1. Telephone 
Vilteria 242%. Early reservation 
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OVERSEAS 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 


Mr. Ken Annakin and Mr. Harold French are the directors, and 
they can, I think, be praised for making the best of a difficult job, 
for, at any rate, making the feathers shine. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


ART 


Tue supposedly detached documentation of the American “ tough” 
school of literature is in most cases sentimental at heart. Much 
the same compound of romanticism and rapportage may be found 
in the examples of American “symbolic realism” at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art's gallery at 17 Dover Street. It is perhaps 
significant that the first—and best—account of French neo. 
romanticism was American (by James Thrall Soby). The two 
leading painters of that movement subsequently crossed the Atlantic, 
and their influence in America has been considerable. The last 
fifteen years, however, have seen their devices for isolating certain 
emotive qualities of poignancy and evanescence grow ever more 
desperate, until finally they have beer led outside painting altogether. 
Hints earlier accepted from the waifs of Picasso’s blue period, from 
Pryde’s architectural fantasies and the eighteenth-century ruin- 
painters, and from the long perspectives and chance associations of 
surrealism, these were succeeded by such a reductio ad absurdum 
as Berman's trompe l'oeil cracks and chips and holes painted on the 
surface of his pictures. (One of the frames in Dover Street appears 
to have had some worm-holes specially drilled in it.) Tchelitchew, 
some of whose latter-day works are included in the current 
exhibition, has lost himself in a curious maze of transcendental 
anatomy lessons. 


The moral is that symbols and conceptual devices, however 
sensitive the mind they spring from, are no substitute for observation 
and the mechanics of picture-making. Once they embrace more 
than half the content of a picture, the result ceases to be painting. 
It must be admitted that most of these American artists are deficient 
as plastic architects, and all too often their work fails to rise above 
the level of good commercial illustration. The typical American 
painting—and at one point at least, all those on show touch this 
common denominator—is compounded of social comment. the 
candid camera and Diego Rivera. It is drawn with a boneless 
academic realism and an over-emphasis of form which a conceptual 
lighting reduces to generalisations as bulbous as a jelly-mould car. 
It maintains a ceaseless insistence on local colour, which, darkened 
with black to produce shadows, re-introduces all the mud that the 
impressionists fought to banish for ever. It tends to a dry, hot 
surface, tickled with a one-hair brush, that lacks all painterly 
qualities. 


This is doubtless an over-statement in any single case. But the 
theatrical-literary conceits of Cadmus are scarcely to be taken 
seriously ; the hothouse precision of hallucination sought by Jared 
French is borrowed from Bérard : Koerner is painstaking but life- 
less: Perlin exists only in the shadow of Ben Shahn: Wyeth’s 
mannered composition cannot disguise his textural aridity—and 
these are the five best painters after Tchelitchew. An interesting 
exhibition but. ... M. H. MIDDLETON. 


RECENT RECORDS 


Nor all of the records mentioned below can, I fear, be strictly 
called recent, and these notes represent a belated effort to clear 
off outstanding debts in order to start the autumn with a clean 
slate. 

VocaL.—Columbia issues two Viennese songs sung by Erich 
Kunz, with a “ Schrammel ™ orchestra, which will prove powerfully 
nostalgic to lovers of Vienna and delightful to anyone who enjoys 
high-class sentimentality (as I do). Ludwig Weber singing Osmin’s 
arias is more savage than comic but the singing is magnificent 
For H.M.V. Hans Braun has recorded some Tchaikovsky and Offen- 
bach, which show that he has 2 fine sense of style as well as a very 
fine voice Mascia Predit sings two Tchaikovsky genre pieces, / he 
Gipsy and At the Ball, in Russian—hauntingly poetic if not vocally 
impeccable. Margaret Ritchie gives a charming and finished per- 
formance of Bishop’s Bid Me Discourse, which exactly suits her 
voice, and, in their different ways, two Wagner songs sung by 
Flagstad and a serenade by Gigli fulfil all expectations, and cer- 
tainly, at this time of day, need no comment or description. 
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For Decca, Suzanne Danco has made the bold experiment of 
recording Schumann’s Dichterliebe The quality of both singing 
and interpretation leave almost nothing to be desired, but it is to 
be hoped that other women singers will not take this example as 
a precedent. (If they do, Schumann's songs offer an obvious retort 
from the men.) For Parlophone, Ebe Stignani has recorded a fine 
Stride la Vampa trom Trovatore and a rather less successful O don 
fatale. Luciano Neroni shows himself a good comedian and a 
capable singer in arias from L’Elisir d’ Amore. 


« * * . 


CuamMBer Music.—There is some beautiful unaccompanied Bach 
playing by Gaspar Cassado (Col.) and Gioconda de Vito (H.M.V.), 
and Ossy Renardy’s recording of Paganini’s Le Streghe (Decca) is 
magnificent violin virtuosity. Gieseking expends all the magic 
of his style and tone on Debussy’s rather mawkish little Ballade 
(Col.), and Kathleen Long has made a firm and delicate recording 
of Fauré’s Fourth Nocturne tor Decca, who also issue a very fine 
Beethoven violin sonata, Op. 30, No 2, played by Max Rostal and 
Franz Osborn. For Parlophone the London Baroque Ensemble 
have made a most attractive recording of-a suite-overture in 
C major by Handel. 


* 7 * 


H.M.V.’s Holy Year Album will serve as a souvenir to many 
pilgrims, who will be able to pass before their mind’s-eye the varied 
settings of the bells, the cheering and the atrocious singing. Only 
one of the records is of interest to those who are neither pilgrims 
nor Roman Catholics—the long and moving “ bidding prayer ” for 
all sorts and conditions of men, recorded by the Pope himself, on 
one side in thin, clear Italian and on the other in fluent and 
characteristic English. M. C. 








“The Spectator,” August 3rd, 1850 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE 


Tuts posthumous poem was begun in 1799 and finished about 
1805. It was intended as a species of introduction to another 
partially finished work, called The Recluse, in three parts ; 
the first of which remains in manuscript, the third was only 
planned, the second is the far-famed Excursion. The poem is, 
as the title expresses it, “ autobiographical "; but it is enlarged, 
by the nature of poetical art and the comprehensiveness of 
poetical genius, into an exhibition of the elements of human 
life in childhood, youth, and early manhood, modified by indi- 
vidual events and individual character. After a little preluding 
on things in general, including himself, and Coleridge, to whom 
the poem is addressed, the poet enters upon his early childhood 
and school days in a small remote village in Westmoreland. . . . 
He describes his solitary wanderings, his boyish sports, the 
scenery he roamed in, incidents that left a remarkable impression, 
and the effect of all these things upon his mind. .. . Few impor- 
tant events seem to have been omitted that could have been 
embraced in prose ; while the poetical form allows a minute 
description of scenery, associates, incidents, and feelings, with the 
impression that they produced upon the poet's character which 
could not have been ventured upon in a matter-of-fact auto- 
biography, at least to the same frequency and extent, without 
ippearing forced and artificial. The better and more actual parts 
are in Wordsworth’s best manner ; homely in substance, simple 
in style. but powerful from their poetical spirit and the compre- 
hensive moril or conclusion they contain. An interest is also 
attached to the writer's views of many contemporary circum- 
such as the state of the Universities and the necessity 
for their reform; his early enthusiasm for the French 
Revolution, his subsequent regret for its excesses, and 
Napoleon's usurpation, but witheut allowing either to shake his 
belief in the truth of the principles on which it was founded or 
the progression of mankind ; his own opinion and that of many 
thers of the war with France, and the conduct of Pitt and his 
supporters. As the poem now however, it is not 


stances, 


stands, 


entirely free from the egotism, the bald simplicity, and the 
tendency to prosiness, which the opponents of Wordsworth 
illege against him; and some of the metaphysico-critical 


jisquisitions lack tnterest and clearness. So that the poem, 
though a remarkable one, and most properly givea to the world, 
will only be entirely admired by the true disciple. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir was said to a farmer, as the two looked at a field of yheat flattened 
by the heavy rains: “ You'll need a scythe to deal with that.” He 
answered: “ Not a bit, I shall need a harvester-thresher.”. The farmer 
was doubtless right. These new, ugly, untidy, but desperately efficient 
machines are now furnished with an ingenious device that lifts the straws 
before the cutter reaches them, and a part at any rate of the trouble is 
resolved. Some fields look as if they had been battered by a circular 
tornado, and the laid straws point every way to defeat the most intelligent 
of machines. Yet when all is said, the harvest is likely to be heavy enough 
to repay extra labour if, but only if, sunshine succeeds. The ears are 
more than usually full and weighty, and a good many fields are upright 
enough ; and now of a glorious colour. Some, of course, especially ia 
East Anglia, are too glorious with poppies, for wet weather is more 
favourable to weeds than to wheat. For example, in my neighbourhood 
the wheat in our upstanding crop is out-topped by the wild scabious 
which carries flowers of a garden size and brightness. The wild carrot— 
a very attractive plant, especially when flower turns to seed—is more 
frequent, and bears larger discs than I have ever known ; and beside it, in 
one field, are plants of the wild mignonette over five feet in height. 
Unusually fine bouquets containing a score and more of wild flowers wera 
tu be seen at a village flower-show. Among them the harebells were lika 
garden campanulas. 


AUGUST 4, 


Congruenter Natura 


Of all criticisms, the most foolish is that which laments that “such a 
thing is not natural.” Quite a number of farmers at first refused to 
use the milking machine because it was against nature. It is in fact 
much nearer the natural process than the hands of the milker, for the 
action is largely a sucking action as opposed to the mechanical manipu- 
lation of the fingers. In regard to harvesting, whether of grass or corn, 
anything which accelerates the process helps to defeat the worst enemy, 
the weather. The trussing devices, now growing more and more popular, 
save tons of hay, and soon, thanks to the harvester-thresher, we shall ba 
absolved of the melancholy spectacle of the ears of corn sprouting inta 
greenness on shocks or stooks. 


River Observation Posts 


Seated by the bank of the Ouse—a most desirable “ pitch "—two pic¢ 
nickers saw two stoats cross the river dry-shod by jumping from the 
branch of one overhanging tree to another on the opposite bank. They 
were followed by a number of their young, who all failed to make 
connection and fell into the river. They were of course in no danger and 
swam safely the rest of the way, but the onlookers were amused by their 
obvious and loudly expressed rage. The parents were not at all popular. 
There are few observation posts superior to a_ river-bank. I 
know one—on this same Ouse—locally called “ the Grove,” that is incom- 
parable, whether you wish to bathe, to fish, to find the swinging nests 
of reed warblers or merely to be librement occupé—that perfect phrase 
for idleness. A River Diary full of various charm has recently been 
published (by Dorothy Eastwood, Wingate, 12s. 6d.), but it concerns the 
Usk not the Ouse. Both names, of course, are philologically identical, 
and I think the waterways of the East have been too much overlooked. 
It is incidentally a general rule that the more sluggish the river the more 
numerous the water flowers, witness a host of river gentians below 
Godmanchester. 


In the Garden 


I have had so much pleasure this summer in watching red roses bloom 
high up in hollies, Lombardy poplars and even apple trees that I cannot 
but wonder why more climbers are not given such congenial support. 
They cannot do much harm, and are always exceedingly lovely. For my- 
self | add the honeysuckle, but that is of course abhorred of foresters, and 
it certainly can groove a trunk, even of so stout a wood as birch. It is 
an attraction, difficult to resist, to introduce wild plants into the garden, 
but it is dangerous. Most of them become overweening. I repent even 
a pink and a white mallow; and have been grievously punished by tha 
tormentil and dogs’-mercury. However some few succeed. The yellow 
loose-stripe is of real value. So, to my partial eyes, are betony and 
harebell and ling and, among bushes, the guelders. The spindls 
seemed to be, but it became the most hospitable host of the black-fly 
that destroys the beans. W. Beach THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadiag 
Magazine Post) Id 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 29 


Report by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize was Offered for an essay on The Fascination of Man- 
Watching, by a Bird. 

It is clear from the number and variety of the entries submitted 
that man-watching has become a popular activity among birds, 
practised by some from idle or sentimental curiosity and by others 
in the strictest scientific spirit. Essays have been received from 
the owl, tit. petrel, gull, redbreast, sparrow, martin and others ; 
but—fortunately for the rest—there was no Jonathan Swift among 
the competitors. 

The behaviour of the human species has been subjected to close 
and accurate observation ; but the purpose, if any, of most of his 
activities remains hidden from the feathered watchers. His migra- 
tions have naturally attracted great attention ; Professor Tuwhitt 
“favours the contention that these excursions are for washing, 
rarely observed in humans at other seasons, and that this and the 
removal of clothes. and sun-baking the tbody, may be for the 
riddance of parasites.” 

“It is doubtful,” writes Falco Gubbuteo, “ whether Man possesses 
any true song, but they have a bewildering variety of notes in addi- 
tion to their normal monotonous twittering.” “ Call-notes,” remarks 
Avis, “are innumerable; many appear to be addressed to the 
young, but we noted no specific responses.” “Courtship,” says 
one observer, “ is silent and deliberate.” Kestrel describes a pro- 
Jonged hover over a pair who “sat claw-in-claw under a tree for 
some two hours.” Another mentions “the unaesthetic devices of 
the females to enhance their courtship display by artificial colora- 
tion of the gape and talons.” 

Much curious and valuable information about Mankind is con- 
tributed from the various nests. I recommend that the worm be 
divided between E. P Heriz-Smith (£3) and H. A. C. Evans (£2). 
Among those who also flew, I liked best the quill-work of Miss Nan 
Wishart, Miss V. E. Stark and Miss S. M. Gifford of the hens, and 
Sir John Thorne, Rev. E. T. Vernon and Terence Kelly of the male 
birds. Anne Hickmott is a promising chick. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(E. P. Heriz-Smitn) 
1 can hear you twittering, “ Man-watching! How revolting!” 


But rest assured that this is a fascinating pastime. It is clean and 
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healthy, and, provided you are careful to avoid the bird-cating exploder 
as Safe as flight. 
There is no better way of passing the idle perching than by investigating 
these mammals who encumber the earth and pollute our skies. Have 
you not yourself sometimes wondered, as you bank to avoid their 
clumsy attempts at flight, are humans bird-like? Although the Panornithic 
Society for Anthropological Research is still in its egg, and its methods 
are still rather “soar and stall,” much valuable work has already been 
done. You may know Parrot on Anthropoid Speech Sounds : while 
Canary’s Sex in the Love-Nest, though strong worm for chicks, is a 
classic of its kind. Remember, boti these distinguished old birds started 
aS amateur man-watchers before they took it up professionally. 


Many mysteries remain. Nobody yet understands the daily migrations 
of the Blackpolled Stripeleg. The habits of the now almost extinct 
Leisured Potterer, with its frequent changes of pigmentation and annual 
moulting by the sea, remain obscure. Then there is the man-fetish 
erected in its fields by the Diggerman. Rook has suggested that it has 
religious significance, but this is uncertain. If the keen man-watcher 
is very lucky, he may even spot the Snail-eyed Peeper, a denizen of field 
and woodland, with crude habits of protective colouring. 

There is much to be seen. On your next giide round the eddies, give 
man-watching a trial. You will never regret it. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(H. A. C. Evans) 


I have found that the best time to watch Man is in the summer, for 
in the winter the species I have chiefly observed—Homo Suburbanus— 
tends to stay within the nest. 

They are gregarious all the year round and often move in large flocks. 
Every day the adult males and the young of both sexes, except the 
fledglings, leave the nest until the evening. This behaviour is not con- 
nected with the getting of food, which is left to the females and, 
occasionally, the older males. 

Their plumage is finer in summer than winter, but less thick, and 
subject to frequent moults—-apparently connected somehow with the 
strength of the sunshine. The females are usually brighter than the males, 
though I have observed some splendid specimens of male plumage at 
some of their periodic summer flockings. 

The mating season lasts throughout the year, with greatest incidence 
in summer. During courtship both males and females indulge in all 
manner of entertaining by-play. Then the females put forth their finest 
plumage, and I have known them draw loud whistles from a nearby 
group of males. The latter seem to rely on display rather than combat 
to win favour. I have occasionally witnessed the mobbing of a male 
by a flock of females. 

They migrate annually to the sea shore for periods varying from. one 
day to several weeks, and some migrate overseas for short spells. 

Their song is varied but unpleasing and takes place, oddly, within 
the nest, for a short period each morning. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 31 
Set by Monk Gibbon 


A prize of £5, which may he divided, is offered for the best 
fable in the manner of Asop on the disadvantages or advantages 
to all concerned of having a third (i.e. Liberal) Party in British 
politics. Not more than 250 words. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than August IIth. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of August 18th 


7 * . * 


A Beloved Schoolmistress 


TRAINING each year a new set of the young, 

She travelled by small shifts of latitude 

Where skies were ever Spring’s and blossom-hung, 
And shines in death more radiantly renewed. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


The Examination Age-Limit 


Sin —The opposition to the examination age-limit is more authoritative 
than Mr. lacks suggests. The age-limit is condemned by a great majority 
of the Headmasters’ Conference and has been generally deplored by 
Vice-Chancellors and officials and teachers in universities. 

fhe burden of that opposition is not that it makes difficult internal 
organisation in the schools, though that is true, but that it gravely restricts, 
without compensating advantages, the freedom of schools to do what is 
best for their pupils. This freedom is extolled in theory, but diminished 
in practice. The report of the Secondary Schools’ Examination Council, 
in which the new provisions were set out, declares that “ the schools will 
be the best judges of the suitability of courses, and the examinations 
should serve and not dictate school courses.” But the opposite is happen- 
ing. Pupils in schools have necessarily to be taught in groups. The 
grouping by calendar age impedes grouping by capacity, achievement 
and individual need. 

On the face of it the new a la carte system of subjects has advantages 
over the old table d’héte in that it makes it easier to provide for 
individual needs ; but the examination has also to serve the requirements 
of university matriculation. The universities require candidates for 
matriculation to qualify in at least five or six subjects. Thus fifteen- 
year-old pupils, who formerly could satisfy such requirements before 
proceeding to sixth-form work, now have to carry on in the sixth form 
the study at an elementary level of thirteen subjects from which they 
should have passed on to more interesting and valuable work. They 
will have less time for their proper sixth-form studies or alternatively 
for the courses of broad educational value commonly provided not for 
examination purposes in non-specialist studies at sixth-form level. 
“Narrow” and “premature” specialisation stands self-condemned ; 
but to erect safeguards against it to the detriment of proper sixth-form 
work is a disservice to education. 

If the age-limit stays it will have to be circumvented, and schools are 
re-planning as best they can; but the re-planning is not as simple as the 
Headmaster of Durham appears to suggest. It will frequently happen 
that half a form must take an examination and the other half be 
debarred ; and it will be hard to resist the not unreasonable demand of 
parents that their sons and daughters should, by way of insurance, secure 
full matriculation or professional qualifications as soon as they are 
permitted by age to do so. 

But the most disquieting element is the imposition of the age-limit 
from Whitehall, and this in disregard of the repeated assurance contained 
in the Report that the “schools alone are in a position to decide what 
is best for their pupils and they need the utmost freedom and flexibility 
to give effect to their judgements.” It is absurd that schools should be 
told they have freedom then fettered in this way.—Yours faithfully, 

The Head Master's, Harrow-on-the-Hill. R. W. Moore. 


Sin,-I cannot agree with the statements in the letter from the former 
Headmaster of Mill Hill. The boys at this school who have been 
prevented by the age-limit from taking the School Certificate this year 
are, without exception, the abler boys who could have taken the exami- 
nation in their stride and obtained “ credits” in every subject. They are 
now in the absurd position of seeing other boys in the same form 
taking an examination which they are debarred from taking themselves 
becuuse they happen to be more gifted but younger. To suggest that 
these boys have reached this stage by a process of “ cramming ™ is sheer 
If the School Certificate has encouraged “ cramming,” it has 
the good old “ heavies” in the C 
W. G. HumPHREY. 


honsense. 
been at the other end of the scale— 
divisions.—Y ours faithfully, 

The Leys School, Cambridge. 
Sir.—The answers to Mr. Hughes's questions are as follows. (a) The 
connection between chronological age and mental age is that both are 
ages: both, therefore, belong to the category of time, and whichever is 
adopted determines (in this context) the time that a boy or girl will 
spend on specialised study. Weight and height belong to a-~different 
category, and are therefore irrelevant. Chronological age has the ad- 
Vantage over mental age that it is indisputable: mental age is highly 
disputable, and if placed too low is likely to be actively disputed by 
many parents. It is often based on at least questionable grounds. 

(b) It is both valuavle and defensible that a boy or girl should follow 
a8 general a course as possible for as long as possible, and that specialisa- 
tion should be correspondingly postponed ; and while the age-limit does 
not enforce this, it makes it much more possible. It is idle to pretend 
that the precocious scientist, under the old dispensation, followed “a 
Valuable non-specialist course” when he passed the School Certificate 
and entered the sixth form: in many, if not most, schools he followed a 
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narrow specialist course which was the very antithesis of anything’ 
which might be called a liberal education, and his fellows in the arts 
subjects fared little bette-. 

(c) Of course I want “the people doing the job to determine the 
context and timing of the curriculum.” This is what I said, and I greatly 
regret, on principle, the intervention of the Minister. I regard the 
result of his intervention, however, as educationally sound, although 
I deplore its necessity, and this view is shared by a great many teachers. 
I cannot accept Mr. Hughes's ex cathedra pronouncement that “ most 
schools detest and resent” the age-limit: There is no evidence for this, 
and my experience is that opinion is much divided on the subject and 
that a great many schools approve of the age-limit: and their approval 
is based on their concern for the individual child, but for the individual 
child as a whole human being and not as a kind of disembodied mind 
determined by a mental age.—I am, etc., M. L. Jacks. 

University of Oxford, Department of Education. 

15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


Franco’s War Record 


Sir,—Mr. Wilson Harris, in his review of the third volume of Winstoa 
Churchill’s war memoirs, quotes, as evidence of General Franco’s sym- 
pathies with the Allies, Hitler’s despatch to Mussolini of December, 1941. 
The despatch makes clear that Franco's refusal to eollaborate with the 
Axis Powers arose from the fact that “he was profoundly troubled 
by the situation, which he thought had deteriorated.” That Franco 
should regard Allied recovery as a deterioration of the situation is 
hardly convincing evidence of his pro-Allied sympathies, and can hardly 
be weighed in the balance against his formal attacks on the democracies 
and the military aid furnished with his approval to fight for the Axis 
cause. The truth would appear to be that Franco was out to spot the 
winner.—Y ours faithfully, TERENCE Coorer. 
33 Albany Street, N.W.1. 


Less Merrie England 


Sir,—I live in an invisible export, as you see from my address. This 
city is filled at the moment with visitors from every part of Europe and 
the United States, and I believe the authorities, the shops and the 
individual citizens are glad to give them a warm welcome. It is ths 
more infuriating to see the scurvy treatment offered to them, as well as to 
the natives, in some of our restaurants. Catering may be difficult, and 
cooking may be a matter of taste, though I doubt whether there is any 
other country in Europe where a foreign visitor can be heard to make 
the equivalent of a Frenchman's venomous remark in Cornmarket 
Street recently: “At what hour does one take this filthy English 
luncheon?” But surely the service could be improved. I dined in a 
modest restaurant the other night where the food seems to me to be 
good, and which I have frequently recommended to friends and visitors. 
I went in at ten minutes to eight ; I was directed away from that part of 
the room where I wanted to sit because the waitresses had already begun 
to clear away the tables and chairs, By eight o'clock the place looked 
like a part-used Nissen hut, and the diners were expected to feel like 
convicts who had out-stayed their welcome. 

Such behaviour seems to me to be inhospitable, bad manners, bad 
business and self-contradictory, and is regrettably common. When ws 
complained, the management regretted &c., but pleaded the Catering 
Wages Act. The effect of that Act appears to be the ruin of the industry 
it was presumably designed to protect—Yours &c., Micuaet Evtor. 

136 Wytham Street, Oxford. 


The Derbyshire Hostel 


Six,—I notice that Mr. Longland has not replied through your ovor- 
respondence columns to the questions which I put in my last letter. 
Since then I have elicited the fact that, though Whitehall was purchased 
in October, 1946, it has not, nearly four years later, been yet officially 
opened. In the meantime, apart from the capital cost of £6,060, a sum 
of £2,565 has been spent upon maintenanee, including the repair of dry 
rot. No young person has, as yet, had any benefit whatever during 
nearly four years except that one or two small parties have camped 
outside in the grounds at their own expense. Now we are told that a 
further £3,582 of capital must be spent (which includes £1,000 for 
furniture). 

Meanwhile other outdoor activities for young people of established 
and proved worth in the County of Derby are being crippled through 
lack of finance, and grants hitherto available have been withdrawn or 
cut down on grounds of economy. Young people are being denied the 
“ physical discipline ” (the words are Mr. Longland’s own) of outdoor 
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amping with the aid of camping equipment, grants towards which would 

omer very much less than half the cost of a gymnasium for a small 

Secondary school which is, according to Mr. Longland’s letter, to be 

wegarded as a standard of reference when assessing the value of educa- 

Jional projects for youth.—Yours faithfully, R. W. P. COCKERTON. 
Burre House, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 


Caen University 


Sir.—During July I visited the new site of the University of Caen, the 
buildings of which were completely destroyed during the fighting of six 
years ago The Rector, M. Daure, took me to the temporary library. 
Although many valued gifts of books have already been received from 
the House of Commons and from British universities, there 
yards of shelves standing empty. When the new library is available, 
many thousands of books will be required to meet the needs of some 
2.000 students. Should any readers of the Spectator have any spare 
copies of classical works in Greek, Latin, Italian and English, or any 
histories or biographies which they aréxprepared to give, would they 
please send a list of such books to the Secretary, The Franco-British 
Society, | Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. Lists of books 
offered will then be sent to the librarian at the University of Caen in 
order that a careful selection can be made, and transport will be provided 
from London to Caen for such books as are selected. No university 
in France suffered such losses as Caen and, owing to the present difficulties 
of publishers in both countries, some essential works cannot be replaced 
except by the generosity of those who may have pre-war volumes to 
spare.—Yours faithfully, B. S. TOWNROE. 
Secretary-General, The Franco-British Society. 
J Old Burlington Street, WI. 
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Ibsen in Translation 


Sir,—In “ Books and Writers” Mr. R. D. Charques asks what it is that 
robs Ibsen, at anyrate in the English theatre, of grace and intimacy, 
and he suggests one reason may be that William Archer's translation 
Jacks something of inspiration. I am sure he is right. Archer's Ibsen is 
stilted and unlikable. There is, however, a translation, not of the whole 
play of Peer Gynt, but of the essential scenes in it, by Miss Isabel Pagan. 
It is entitled The Fantasy of Peer Gynt and it brings out the music and 
poetry of the original as Archer fails to do. It makes it an actable play. 
The book was published by the Theosophical Society, and not every one 
will agree with Miss Pagan’s interpretation and comments, but all who 
admire Ibsen will be indebted to her for her translation.—Y ours faithfully, 
42 Westgate, Louth, Lines. W. A. Hino. 


Russia’s Armed Forces 


Sir,—It is important to keep a sense of proportion when discussing the 
armed strength of Russia and comparing it with our own. The details 
given by Mr. Shinwell, and generally accepted, are imposing as absolute 
figures of Russian might, but not so terrifying when allowance is made 
for the vast size of the Russian population—approximately four times 
our own. For instance, the stated strength of the Russian army, 
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2.800.000, should be compared with the 750,000 in our own armed forces: 
25,000 Russian tanks do not seem unduly excessive when a population 
one-quarter the size has 6,000 in reserve. 

It is also stated that the Russians are spending 13 per cent. of their 
national income on defence, compared with 8 per cent. here. It is well 
known that the Russian. income per head is substantially lower than 
our own, and thus it woul@appear that the actual amounts of money 
spent on defence per head are approximately equal in each country, 
although imposing a greater real burden of sacrifice on the Russians 

Surely it is futile to argue the question of adequacy or excessiveness 
of armaments without some reference to a fixed point of comparison. 
If our own defence expenditure be taken as the standard, that of Russia 
does not seem out of proportion, while if the criterion for our forces 
is to be set by the Russian preparations, it can scarcely be maintained 
that our defence bill is inadequate.—Yours faithfully, 

Harvey R. Cort 


1959 


44 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W.8. 


“ Modern English Ballet ” 


Sir,—Though any writer knows that he uses irony at his peril, 1 could 
not help feeling a little disappointed when Lillian Browse (reviewing my 
book Modern English Bailet in the Spectator of July 21st) cited as 
examples of my faults as a critic several remarks which were never 
intended to be taken at their face value. She quotes, for example, a 
sentence beginning “ Princess Ballet fell asleep amid dreams of empty 
splendour.” Since this purple passage stands out from a page of reason- 
ably sober prose, | hoped that it would be obvious that it was intended 
as a Satire on the sentimental ballet books which I dislike quite as much 
as she does. In the same way she castigates me for calling Celia Franca 
“a pure classical dancer.” What I actually wrote was “ Obviously a 
pure classical dancer ”—proving in the next sentence that she is a 
character dancer, and then adding that she is often given demi-caractere 
roles. Since my introduction to the section on dancers is largely devoted 
to an attempt to show that the conventional three-fold classification of 
dancers is obsolete, | hoped that the reader would understand my remarks 
about Celia Franca (and the parallel remarks on Peggy van Praagh) in 
an ironical sense. 

Lillian Browse’s main objection to my book is that I “ mix fact with 
critical judgement,” thus misleading the reader, who often cannot 
verify my judgement against the work in question. She would prefer 
me to confine myself to “the valuable historical aspect,” since in her 
view my critical judgements are shaky. Surely, however, personal judge- 
ments are implicit in all history? Every sentence written by a Gibbon 
or a Toynbee reflects a personal judgement ; and this is no less true of 
C. W. Beaumont, whose ballet books Miss Browse considers as “* impart- 
ially historical.” As every news editor knows, selection alone is one of 
the most powerful methods of forming opinion: a good example of this 
is Miss Browse’s own selection of my remarks on Celia Franca. 

I feel so strongly on this point that I put “ An Interpretation” as a 
sub-title to my book. Miss Browse is of course entitled to disagree with 
my judgements—it would be a poor outlook for artists if critics were 
unanimous—but I submit that when she asks me to confine myself to 
“the valuable historical aspect * she is chasing a chimera. The most that 
one can ask of a critic or historian is that he should have studied his 
subject thoroughly and that he should describe his impressions honestly. 
Yours faithfully, FeRNAU Hatt. 

44 South Hill Park, N.W.3. 


Pound bury 


Sir,—Mr. Brodribb is perfectly correct in pointing out my error about 
the date of Poundbury Camp. But it will perhaps soften the edges of 
that error when I say that I was uneasy about it myself. Accordingly, | 
wrote to the Dorchester Museum and received an obliging letter con- 
firming my suspicion. Unfortunately, it chanced that the review 
appeared before there was time to make the alteration —Yours faithfully, 
Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. H. J. MASSINGHAM 


Wholesome Herring 


Sin,—That was a very unimaginative comment on the falling demand 
for herrings’ The real reason for the limited popularity of this nutritious 
fish is that, for a few slivers of flesh, it leaves a disproportionate and 
discouraging aftermath of mess, bones, smell and fatty pans. Those who 
do the cooking and the washing-up usually do the shopping, too, and 
they not unnaturally yearn towards halibut. Breed us a really boneless 
herring and the problem is solved.—-Yours, &c. Doris Davy 
Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex. 
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BOOKS 


& made a solemn-face guy of something we called 

Victorianism and danced the carmagnole round the 

preposterous image. There was no need to keep step. 
It was a free and easy, and we were emancipated. It was amusing, 
and for years it was profitable. But some grew weary of the 
dance, and some grew wiser, detecting a smile on the face of the 
guy. Mr. G. M. Young has told how he read Eminent Victorians 
en its appearance, and sighed, “ The game is up for civilisation! ” 
He recovered from depression to castigate, in an unaccustomed 
state of asperity, the “ Dirty "Twenties" for irreverence. What 
is Victorianism ? Thackeray is supposed to typify one aspect in 
rejecting a poem by Mrs. Browning on the ground that the word 
“harlot” would be disturbing to his readers. He had learned 
how to keep his tongue between his teeth—and his work paid the 
penalty of this discipline. But a label that sticks to so many 
things cannot be said to cover anything. Were Podsnap and 
Pecksniff typical Victorians ? They seem as plentiful today as 
at any time in history. Pretentiously respectable, self-complacent, 
censorious, materialist, eloquently platitudinous, insular, hypo- 
critical, puritaical and furtively prurient—all these things are said 
to combine to stamp the era, and not only: its ordinary folk but 
the outsizes in intellect and social activity. Clearly, a period so 
monstrous merits the increasing attention being given to it. And 
the more it is examined the more need we find to sort out our 
opinions 

Small heed was taken of the ancestral voices themselves. We 
preferred to listen to derision from the young men of the 
‘twenties. The Victorian Age did not really begin till the nine- 
teenth century was half spent. It ended when British imperialism 
had struck its last blow in the Boer War, and left the new genera- 
tion confused and ashamed. At the beginning of the era Macaulay 
pulled out exultant organ-stops about the benefits of science to 
rich and poor in the “truly merry England” of Queen Victoria. 
And there was another Victorian, a small boy when that was 
written, who lived through the glory and the triumph and the rest, 
saw them die away and fade into the light of common day. Look- 
ing down the future, seventy years after Macaulay's trumpet 
flourish, he could only hope that pain to all living things upon the 
earth should be kept down to a minimum. That was all the 
philosophy that Victorianism had left to Thomas Hardy. 

How can a synthesis be made of these contradictions, and a 
label attached ? Eleven eminent American critics* have assayed 
a re-interpretation of the age’s literature and agree, more or less, 
that it was the expression of a single humane conviction, the con- 
viction that it was possible to adapt human culture to the surprising 
new worlds of science, democracy and industrialism—phenomena 
that seemed to have sprung up without warning. Carlyle had a 
horrible remedy for a sick world, but complacency about the state 
of Victorian society was not his most noticeable habit. He made 
more noise about the maladies of his time than Matthew Arnold 
did, but they were united in the fear that the worship of Mammon 
betokened approach to a new Dark Age. In this they were far 
from being representative men of Victorian England; but they 
were representative of a flowering time in literature when most of 
its notable contributors felt, as Keats did, the burden of the world. 
They were the protest against the age, the protest of the thinkers 
and the artists. Only in a chronological sense can we speak of a 
Victorian literature ; at least, any other sense is very limited. What 
really distinguishes that world of letters is the number of its giants 
Having for thirty years flung missiles at them, we now realise that 
we have wasted cleverness. The increasing number of bio- 
graphical studies and the changed tone are proof of that. “The 
sott shock of wizened apples” fell upon the hilly rock 

Ethical formalities were mixed too liberally with much of the 
pure lyrical beauty of the poetry, and the fluent and disciplined 


our 


* The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature. Edited by Joseph E. 
Baker. (Princeton University Press. London: Cumberlege. 24s.) 
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prose of the ‘fifties and later, just as the writings of our time are 
fogged with political and psychological formalities. A century 
hence (if the world by then is not quite dehumanised) literary 
criticism, sifting the chaff from the grain, may decide that, taking 
us all in all, we were not so bad. Taking the Victorian writers 
all in all, we now see that they made one of the greatest eras in 
our literary history. There was such a sense of new freedom in 
the ‘fifties that the young lions often roared through their hats, so 
the roar reaches us with a muffled sound. “ "Twas gladsome, but 
often foolish forsooth.” In that spirit Meredith in age revised the 
free outpouring of youth's spirit. 

Tennyson's luxuriant texture, instinctive mastery of music, and 
inborn natural wildness were too often subdued or interrupted by 
impulses of standardised propriety. We seize upon this and over- 
look other impulses that cried out against abuses of the time. That 
everything can be used as a subject for poetry is thought to be a 
discovery of this century. But Tennyson and Browning knew the 
idea was as old as poetry. No poet as yet has been moved toa 
creative act by groundnuts or the National Health Service ; yet the 
lyrical Tennyson was quicker off the mark than Karl Marx (who 
made a footnote reference) when the report of the Select Committee 
on Food Adulteration was published in. 1855. “Chalk and alum 
and plaster are sold to the poor for bread,” he protests in Maud. 
(Marx overlooked the plaster of Paris.) Victorian England was the 
earliest machine-age society ; from it emerged the problems of our 
own time. Dr. Emery Neff, in an essay on social background and 
social thought, traces the growing awareness of the problems among 
poets, novelists and essayists. They had at their disposal informa- 
tion immensely exceeding their personal observation, for the era, 
“ unprecedently self-conscious, was prolific in social statistics. Never 
had a society examined itself with such conscientious thoroughness.” 
The Queen’s reign was seldom free of the stress and strain of a 
society in rapid change, trying desperately, as Dr. Neff says, to 

“ preserve in a life increasingly industrial and urban the human 
values of the past. Into this effort every form of literature, 
even art criticism and superficially ‘ pure’ poetry, was drawn.” 

Dr. Neff urges the need for a large reinvestigation of Victorian 
literature in its relation to the social scene. The enquirers should 
be sufficiently artists to present the whole scene, instead of content- 
ing themselves with the makeshift of putting background in one 
department, literature in another, leaving the reader to observe their 
iterconnection. Much will be revealed of subtleties of purely 
literary interest. Social influence on style can be identified most 
directly in the popular didactic works, but it is strongly in evidence 
in the higher reaches of the great essayists. ‘* The rewards will be 
rich,” says Dr. Neff, “ not only in understanding of the past, but 
also in insight into analogous situations and problems in the present 
troubled scene.” Other rich rewards for literary biographers in 
search of subjects are promised by these American essayists. Dr. 
John W. Dodds names a number of new biographical territories 
awaiting exploration. But the hunt was up before he wrote, and 
some critics and historians have run past his signposts. Recently 
an English biographer showed that even Martin Tupper had im- 
portance, above his unchallenged position as champion platitu- 
dinarian, which made him worth study as a Victorian representative 
of the era's eccentrics Although a few of Dr. Dodd’s suggestions 
have been covered, he is left with a budget that could keep bio- 
graphers busy for a lifetime. Nor need they pursue their task in 
conviction that literature is any better for being sociological, or 
worse. Nevertheless, its character is more compelling when written 
with a large discourse, and the Victorians were noble dealers in 
that line. As Dr. Howard Mumford Jones decides, in an essay 
on the comic spirit and Victorian sanity, under the smashing impact 
of the new science, which threatened to reduce everything to 
anarchic materialism, they did their best to conserve the human 
tradition, without which, as we fearfully understand now the 
menace is on the doorstep, the world will reach a new order of 
madness PHILte TOMLINSON 
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Reviews of the Week 


Prologue to Archaeology 


British Antiquity. By T. D. Kendrick. (Methuen. 215.) 


Mr. I. D. KENDRICK, recently appointed to the Directorship of the 
British Museum, is a wise man who has avoided all the perils of 
a professorial post and whose liveliness of disposition has always 
given colour, courage and energy to his antiquarian researches. 
The jacket of this hook, by John Piper, and its brisk Latin dedica- 
tion to Piper and Betjeman (“ Lelandi discipulos "’) advise the reader 
that, whatever he will find here, he will make no discovery of dull- 
ness or heaviness in style. 

This book is indeed an exemplar for all those who write archae- 
ology. In general, archaeological writers vacillate wretchedly between 
the intolerably arid presentation of their facts and their figures on 
the one hand and a frantic effort to be human, popular and even 
jocose on the other. It is not so with Mr. Kendrick. The facts 
and the figures are here, but he knows how to present them in a 
manner which is uniform, easy and entertaining ; his work is that 
of a man highly gifted in the art of literature and endowed with a 
mettlesome wit. In this way he conveys his own interest and enjoy- 
ment, and it matters little whether his reader has or has not been 
dipped already in the waters of learning. Moreover, he has this 
unusual merit that, without being indiscriminately rude in his treat- 
ment of legend, he firmly demolishes the fabulous while frequently 
admitting the essential graces of mythology. 

The history of British antiquarian writings, from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth up to Leland, is largely a record of credulity and 
irresponsible invention. This book is chiefly remarkable as an 
account of the gradual emergence of genuine archaeological method 
after the strange gullibility of the mediaeval mind, which accepted 
the Aristotelian cosmology and the fables of giants, and so blandly 
invented legends of its own. Such credulity persisted well into the 
eighteenth century, and even today there are monstrous lapses on 
the part of those who, thirsty for marvels. have allowed a little 
archaeological knowledge to become an exceedingly dangerous thing. 
Mr. Kendrick shows admirably the sad inconvenience of a literal 
belief in Brutus, the Trojan founder of London, and the irrepres- 
sible Arthur. Of Geoffrey's Historia he observes in felicitous phrase 
that it was “not a static system of antiquarian belief but a 
thriving garden of spurious history in which any transitory non- 
sense about the remote past might take root and flourish.” There 
was, in fact, a continuous growth of nonsense for centuries, but with 
many flowers among the weeds. 

To some extent the slow emergence of true archaeology may be 
described as the victory of empiricism over mysticism and romance. 
One has to remember, as Mr. Kendrick shows very clearly, that the 
belief in Brutus and Arthur was not merely a popular superstition ; 
it was held in all sobriety by scholars of eminence. Much of this 
book is concerned with the battle over the body of Arthur, in which 
the preliminary skirmish was led by the Italian, Polydore Vergil. 
Was not the true body of Arthur buried at Glastonbury, and was 
it not discovered and easily identified by the monks in 1191? And 
yet the defence of Arthur and “the Brut” came to nothing : and 
long before Tennyson introduced Arthur to the drawing-rooms of 
the early Victorian ladies, the king and his knights were pushed 
into the limbo of misty legend. If Leland was lingering among the 
shadows, Camden took his position with Polydore Vergil and the 
critics 

Nothing in this book is more remarkable than the amount of 
knowledge and of study which has been compressed, without any 
muddiness or confusion, in a space which is relatively small. .The 
battle of “ the Brute,’ as Mr. Kendrick presents it, reads as fluently 
and easily as the story of any other campaign, where all the strategy 
is analysed and all the moves are described with accuracy and 
enlivening zeal. But this book is much more than mere archaeology. 
lis lessons are pertinent in the domain of philosophy and also in 
that of social evolution. It shows how, between the twelfth and 
seventeenth centuries, the mind of Western Europe was moving 
away from the fogs of scholasticism towards the more illuminated 
region of knowledge, experiment and research. The study of the 
Saxons became, in Mr. Kendrick’s words, “a calamity for the 
ancient Britons of mediaeval imagining,” and the painted Picts, 
with Brutus and his Trojan Londoners, exist only in the harmless 
pantomime of disordered fantasy Yet we must remember that 
Milton in 1670 and Stillingfleet (the opponent of Locke) in 1685 


could not make up their minds to abandon “ the Trojan Brut,” the 
grandson of Aeneas, and thought there might be at least a few 
grains of truth in the Historia Regum. So loth are men to renounce 
even the fabled supporters of their dignity. 

rhis first-rate book is well presented, well illustrated and in every 
way commendable The ending is perhaps a little abrupt, and one 
might have wished that Mr. Kendrick had indulged in a summary— 
an exercise in which his wit and learning would have had equal 


scope. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Manchester Nostalgia 


Manchester Made Them. By Katharine Chorley. 


MANy a Manchester man, as he reads this fragrant, wise and 
civilised book, will hardly know where he is and what is his relation 
by blood or social sanction to such a gracious scene. Alderley 
Edge was not thought to be part of the Manchester that nurtured 
the present writer ; the denizens of the hinterland would vistt this 
pleasance in summer on “rambles” (we didn't “hike” then); it 
was “in the country, amongst the ‘ nobs, ” as Charles Rowley 
called them during his Sunday afternoon improvisations at the 
Ancoats Brotherhood. Alderley Edge in those days had a very 
good cricket team ; invading XIs (from Manchester proper) were 
put on their best behaviour ; appeals for l.b.w. were toned down for 
the occasion, and not made without some obvious justification. 
Tennis was associated with cricket at Alderley Edge, rendering the 
place suspect. 

Lady Chorley glances back on a scene of English life in the 
upper middle classes ; the interest and truthfulness are general, not 
particular. 

“Every morning in my childhood the business-men caught the 
8.25 or the 8.50, or the 9.18 trains to Manchester. . . . They travelled 
first-class. But any wife or daughter who had to go to Manchester 
by one of those trains travelled third ; to share a compartment with 
the * gentlemen” (we were taught never to call them just plainly 
*men’) would have been unthinkable.” 

When the gentlemen had departed to the city the women were left 
to themselves. Servants abounded and, with their chores organised, 
there was nothing to do but attend to the social ritual. “ Calls * were 
“paid” ; cards were “left,” often a ticklish matter indeed. 

“I remember mother’s concern and bewilderment when one day 
she discovered the cards of a certain Mrs. Smith decorating our hall 
table. Now Mrs. Smith was relatively a newcomer, and it had been 
agreed that, warm-hearted as she might be, she was not exactly 
“one of us.’ In the first place then, as a newcomer, it had not been 
her business to begin the calling, and the fact that she had apparently 
done so was another black mark against her.” 

It would be crude to call this snobbishness A beautiful picture 
is drawn by Lady Chorley of her mother, centrepiece of a group 
of not ignoble dames. Noblesse oblige meant for her that the 
better the hand you have been dealt the greater your obligation 
to play it finely and with dignity 


(Faber, 12s. 6<.) 
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“ Now I come to think of it [I see that it was not really I and my 
contemporaries who liquidated noblesse oblige ; it was father’s men, 
the technicians and the managers, the remote directors and the 
financiers who made the big impersonal firms. For better or worse, 
they tore the surviving roots of feudalism out of industry and with 
those roots went the sense of personal obligation on the part of 
a master to his men.” 

A Riickblick is seldom achieved without distorting sentimentalism. 
Manchester Made Them is nostalgic, an evocation in prose that 
is sensitive and yet, at times, astringent. Values are insisted on 
in the light of a more humane ethic and economic. The book 
primarily enchants by its art. a lost world is presented “in the 
round,” peopled by characters who are lovable because they were 
what they were, according to their environment They lacked 
imagination—it is easy to say that now. But we can learn much 
from them as we see them in these pages, touched with an irony 
that comes from the artist’s vision and affection 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 


Russia Goes East 


The Rise of Russia in Asia. By David J. Dallin. (Hollis & Carter. 


18s.) 


“THe Heartland of the World”—that is what the British 
geographer Mackinder called the vast source of land-power and 
man-power stretching from the Baltic to Mongolia, where Russia 
holds such a strategically privileged position. How powerfully 
placed she is for land-expansion is strikingly illustrated in the 
succession of failures to stop the Russian advance in the Far East, 
which is the subject of Dr. Dallin’s latest book. The very name 
given to the first Russian outpost, Vladivostok, “ Ruler of the East,” 
was a sign of Russian ambition. That ambition became a com- 
mitment, to which Russia has adhered with ruthless tenacity through 
both the old and the new régimes, when the Tzar Alexander III 
ordered the construction of the 3,500-miles Trans-Siberian railway. 

There have been strategic and diplomatic withdrawals. There 
have been overwhelming military defeats, as in the Russo-Japanese 
war. There have been political catastrophes as when Chiang Kai-shek 
in 1927 broke with the Chinese Communists and with his Russian 
advisers. But if there is one thing which stands out in this highly 
interesting book, it is the deep-rooted tenacity of the Russian ex- 
pansionist policy in this kar Eastern zone. The latest Russian effort 
to control Korea is one more example. To achieve Russian aims, 
alliances were made indiscriminately with one Power after the other 

with the United States, France, Germany, Japan, China, with 
both Kuomintang and Communists, though not until recently with 
Great Britain 

Russian policy throughout is seen as preferably one of shrewd 
and cautious manoeuvre, of indirect rather than direct aggression. 
On the rare occasions when caution was thrown to the winds, as 
when she intervened directly in Korea at the beginning of the last 
century, it led to the Russo-Japanese war, and the Russians paid, 
and heavily. A better policy, in Lenin's favourite phrase, was “ to 
make use of ™ the differences between the capitalist Powers ; mean- 
while, as the second Congress of the Communist International 
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neatly expressed it, “calling the masses to an active struggle for 
their national liberation and insisting on their orientation on Soviet 
Russia.” 

Dr. Dallin unfolds the history of Russian expansion into Mon. 
golia, Sinkiang, China, including Manchuria, and Korea down tg 
1931. On Korea his book is most opportune. Korea, always a 
bone of contention between China and Japan, though linked with 
China through cultural and religious ties, became of immediate 
concern to Russia the day Vladivostok was founded. In 18% 
Russia and Japan signed an agreement about this independent 
kingdom. In that year, for the first time in history, the 38th Parallej 
was used as the line dividing two protectorates. Then onwards 
the story has quite a contemporary air. A few Russian and 
Japanese troops were introduced on either side. Then the Russians 
broke the agreement by introducing a large number of Russian 
officers to reconstruct and train the Korean Army. When the 
Koreans objected, the “ advisers * were replaced by Russian soldiers 
disguised as lumberjacks working on timber concessions, thought- 
fully bought beforehand. Eventually it led to war, and here and 
elsewhere Dr. Dallin’s quotations from contemporary Russian 
documents make sinister reading. “It is desirable,” wrote the 
Izar to General Alexander in 1904, “that the Japanese, and not 
we, be the ones to start military operations But if they 
should cross the 38th Parallel on the western coast of Korea, with 
or without a landing, you are hereby given instructions to attack 
them without waiting for the first shot from their side. I rely 
on you. God help you.” 

This is an invaluable book, scholarly, objective and never dull; 
a fitting companion volume to Dr. Dallin’s earlier work, Soviet 
Russia and the Far East, which dealt with the period from 1931. 
More might perhaps have been said about economic factors, such 
as the vital importance of Manchurian raw materials to the Chinese 
economy. But that is a minor criticism. Graver is the inadequacy 
of the maps. None have any scales, essential to a proper under- 
standing of the strategic geography of this vast arena of power 
politics. Some, unintentionally no doubt, resemble nothing more 
than the disembowelled entrails of some Asiatic beast. Graver 
still is the standard of typography, more like that of a cheap repriat 
than of a first edition ; and at a cost-price to the public of eighteea 
shillings. This is a book which should be read by all who wish 
to understand the fundamentals of the Far Eastern situation today. 
It is strange that the publishers did not consider it worthy of better 
printing. L. P. Kirwan. 


British Uplands 


By W. H. Pearsall. (Collins’ «‘ New 


Mountains and Moorlands. 


Naturalist ’’ series. 213.) 


Tue uplands of Britain, which form about a third of the land are 
the areas least touched by man. At any rate, here man can be 
regarded more as an ecological phenomenon as can the deer or the 
vole. This book is primarily a study “ of mountains and moorlands 
as habitats for living organisms.” In many places soil is in the 
fascinating processes of formation; but, on the whole, soil condt- 
tions, and the flora linked with each particular condition, are 
characteristically unstable, and they all tend to degenerate in time 
into peat-covered bog. About 10,000 years ago the last Ice Age 
thawed out, leaving great tracts practically sterile. Since the tce 
covered the greater part of Britain, our flora is comparatively 
recent. It has developed from types largely arctic, some representa- 
tives of which still remain. It is remarkable how the character of 
the vegetation has changed during this period. Dense woodland 
first covered much of the uplands, but this by degrees has turned 
chiefly to peat; climate, topography and man being the primary 
agents. 

Owing to the high rainfall—twice as much as that on the lowlands 

much of the soil is permanently waterlogged. The movement of 
soil particles on the sloping terrain leads to the formation of 
impermeable “pans”; chemicals are rapidly leached away. The 
soil bacteria cannot flourish ; plants do not decay properly ; hence 
the development of the peat mat. In addition, low temperatures 
restrict the time in which a plant can produce fertile seed, and the 
flora thus becomes more and more specialised. The animal popula- 
tion, large and small, is chiefly determined by the flora. Striking 
examples of this are the incapacity of some types of grassland to 
support grazing animals because of the lack of lime, and the 
astonishing reduction of the average size of the red deer, in a com 
paratively short period, because of the decreasing fertility of their 
pastures. 
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So Professor Pearsall describes the agencies at work. Part of the 
book is devoted to summaries of plants and animals now existing in 
ditferent habitats ; and to an account of past history (not only of 
plant and animal populations but of climate) derived from such 
researches as chemical analysis and microscopic examination of 
pollen in samples of soil from different depths. Human activities 
are included, for man has undoubtedly accelerated the steady process 
of nature’s “ running down.” In a final chapter on the future the 
author suggests that the uplands should be exploited rathe; than 
merely retained for recreation, and stresses the importance of 
regeneration —of trying to reverse nature’s trends. Afforestation, 
already well under way, is perhaps the most economical means ; 
but grazing need not be left out if the soil’s fertility is artificially 
maintained. Without this, the present utilisation of uplands by 
grazing sheep is unsatisfactory. A third major possibility is hydro- 
electric power, which would help to stimulate human activity, 
especially in the Scottish Highlands. 

Professor Pearsall is a botanist by training, but his book shows 
that in practice he is one of our few “all-in” naturalists—a real 
ecologist. Most of the material is the result of more than three 
decades of work in these uplands, and he has combined his multi- 
farious observations, where necessary with those of others, into a 
most carefully balanced and interlocked critical study. Beside 
maps, sketches and a glossary, the book contains many fine photo- 
graphs, over half in colour, which illustrate not only points in 
the text, but the diversity and beauty of Britain’s scenery, and of 
its plants and animals. ANTHONY HUXLEY. - 


The Civil Service Hierarchy 


The Master of the Offices. 
28. 6d.) 


Masor LEGGE-BouRKE takes his title rather neatly from a passage 
in Gibbon, which, referring to the year 324 a.p. (Constantine being 
then Emperor), states that “the principal administration of public 
affairs is committed to the diligence and abilities of the master 
of the offices." Who, asks Major Legge-Bourke in effect, is that 
functionary today but the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
who, in his capacity as Head of the Civil Service, has ultimate con- 
trol over the appointment of all civil servants, including actual or 
potential heads of departments and with the obvious danger that a 
civil servant with hopes of advancement will be at some pains to 
avoid pursuing policies which he thinks may be distasteful to the 
Head of the Service ? 

Is this, in fact, a serious danger, and did the experience of the 
Foreign Office between the wars demonstrate that danger as 
decisively as Major Legge-Bourke suggests ? That there was some 
danger is indicated by Mr. Eden’s successful endeavours to get 
Foreign Office appointments removed completely from the purview 
of the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. That was in 1942 
Major Legge-Bourke avers that before that, in the years between 
the wars. “the Head of the Civil Service was a designation that 
caused grave confusion in the working of our Foreign Otlice, lead- 
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ing eventually to our entering war unprepared and almost friendless 
in Europe.” This is strong language, and it cannot be said that 
Major Legge-Bourke succeeds in justifying it. He makes consider. 
able play with a difference of opinion between two Ambassadors, 
Sir Neville Henderson at Berlin and Sir Walford Selby at Vienna, 
in 1927, but he does not establish his allegation that this was in 
some way due to the existence of a Permanent Head of the Civil 
Service. The implication possibly, though it is not made clear, is 
that Sir Neville Henderson was taking orders from the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Walford Selby from the Foreign 
Secretary, and that the Prime Minister had chosen to take as his 
adviser on foreign affairs Sir Horace Wilson, who was Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury. But since Major Legge-Bourke depends 
largely on a conversation between Sir Neville Henderson and Von 
Papen on June Ist, 1937, when Chamberlain had only been Prime 
Minister for three days, the implication cannot carry much weight. 
That Mr. Chamberlain’s decision to take foreign affairs into his 
own hands was disastrous, and that his choice of Sir Horace Wilson 
as personal adviser was perverse and unfortunate, need not be 
denied. But it has never been contended, and Major Legge-Bourke 
does not argue, that Sir Horace was selected as adviser in his 
capacity as Head of the Civil Service. The one important change 
made at the Foreign Office in the Chamberlain period was the sub- 
stitution of Sir Alexander Cadogan for Lord Vansittart as Permanent 
Under Secretary. Discussion of that change raises personal questions, 
but Major Legge-Bourke would hardly be likely to contend that 
it was necessarily a change for the worse. In any case, all this is past 
history, since the Permanent Secretary has, since 1944, had nothing 
to do with appointments at the Foreign Office. But Major Legge- 
Bourke has a second contention—that there should be much closer 
association between the Foreign Office and the Defence Committee. 
That is well worth consideration, but it raises quite a different 
question, and it must be added that in an exchange of letters on 
the subject between Major Legge-Bourke and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee does not come off second best. None the less, the danger 
that the Head of the Civil Service, if he happened to be a masterful 
person (and there have in fact been such), might act in an arbitrary 
and bureaucratic manner, taking decisions for which no Minister 
is directly answerable to Parliament, is not negligible, and Major 
Legge-Bourke has rendered a service in raising it, even though in 
fact the Prime Minister liimself is ultimately responsible for the 
higher Civil Service appointments. WILSON Harris. 


Battles Long Ago 


By Lt. Col. A. H. Burne. (Methuen, 


The Battlefields of England. 

215.) 
ScHOOoLBOYS and undergraduates have long been familiar with 
wars in which nothing seems to happen between the causes and 
the results, both conveniently tabulated for use in answering 
examination questions. Green's revolt against the “drum and 
trumpet ” school of history has been only too successful. But the 
historian of today, living in a less secure age than Green's, has 
come to appreciate that the sword as well as the ploughshare has 
had its part to play in the shaping of history. The complacent 
view that battles and wars “ play a small part in the real history 
of England” is now abandoned by scholars if not in the schools. 
Colonel Burne’s book will obviously be an important factor in the 
re-education of our educators. It consists of a study of all the 
important battles fought on English soil from Mons Badonicus to 
Sedgemoor. Each battle is set in its strategic background, its tactics 
and topography ere carefully described, and the problems to which 
the evidence gives rise are soberly discussed. Well-produced and 
provided with clear maps and sketches, this book will appeal not 
only to the historian, but to the local antiquary and the curious 
traveller. 

Colonel Burne possesses it: high measure the qualities necessary 
for the author of a book of this kind. He has to be, rolled up 
into one person, historian, topographer and soldier. Colonel 
Burne has now had considerable experience as a military historian, 
and here we see the historian’s search for original sources, his 
critical use of materials, and the ransacking of obscure periodicals 
for the often valuable contributions of local writers. Even if 
Colonel Burne does not always convince one—the Master of Trinity 
in his introduction remains sceptical about the solution of the Mons 
Badonicus problem—here can be found the evidence marshalled 
for use by anyone who prefers a different interpretation. It must 
be admitted that such occasions are few, for Colonel Burne 1s 
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not only eminently reasonable, but he makes no attempt to push 
his views too far when the evidence is scanty. It is to be regretted 
that, in learning so well his trade as a historian, Colonel Burne 
should have caught a little of the acerbity of the professional. 
One feels that he is a little too hard on Sir James Ramsay, that 
worthy, if uninspired. chronicler of mediaeval England. 

The second quality which one finds impressive in this book is 
the author's eye for ground. Sometimes this has to be used to 
help in discovering a battle’s site, always in solving the problems 
connected with the way in which a battle was fought. Colonel 
Burne is a skilled historical topographer, for he is able not only 
to see the ground as it now is, but to visualise it as it was at some 
date in the past. His account of Sedgemoor is- masterly in this 
respect, for the whole drainage system of the area has changed 
since 1685. Colonel Burne reconstructs the lie of the land as it 
was then, and his maps carefully relate the old features to the 
new. Particularly valuable are the panoramas from the author's 
own sketches, a feature of the work which one suspects owes some- 
thing to sound training at Woolwicn. 

Indeed, the fact that Colonel Burne is a soldier has added notice- 
ably to the value of his book. He looks at each problem with a 
soldier’s eye, and he tries to appreciate each situation by thinking 
himself into the mind of the commander concerned. His sug- 
gested reconstruction of Harold's orders at Hastings, for example, 
forms a solid contribution to the study of the battle. This approach 
is called by the author “ Working on Inherent Military Probability,” 
and his careful use of 1.MP., his own abbreviation for the tech- 
nique, has provided him with a tool for working on the evidence 
possessed by few of his predecessors. So interesting is this book 
that one almost regrets that there were no battles in England after 
1685. In asking for more, we can only remind Colonel Burne 
that there were some good fights in the rest of the British Isles. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


The World’s Religions 


The Origins and History of Religions. By John Murphy. (Man- 


chester University Press. 2G.) 

THe publishers rightly call Dr Murphy's book “the result of a 
lifetime of study and research and of many years of university 
teaching.” The last words suggest that it is also, like some of 
Aristotle’s works, the product of generations of lectures ; and, like 
Aristotle, Dr. Murphy is subject to the defects of this method of 
compilation. One is ‘a complete lack of the literary graces. Style, 
presentation and even orthography are alike slipshod. It is enough 
to note that an identical paragraph of some 200 words occurs twice 
in four pages (318 and 321); and that, apart from such solecisms 
as “ dessicated " and many arbitrary spellings of Greek terms, Dr 
Murphy is apt to give his sources different names in different con- 
texts; Mr. Leonard Woolley for instance, becoming Wooley, 
Sir L., in the index. As an example of his sometimes inscrutable 
prose, page 433 yields this: “ The earliest members of the British 
Parliament who were Hindus, were Parsis.” 

A more serious consequence of what seems to be a lack of 
planning in the compilation of the book is that unequal depth and 
detail are given to equally important matters. The early chapters 
treat in a masterly fashion of the earliest developments of religious 
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portraits, illuminating a text recording the development of portrait- 
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feeling in the human mind. Seldom have the fruits of anthropology 
and even of zoology been so lucidly applied to the ultimate deriva. 
tions of this feeling, to which Dr. Murphy firmly denies the label} 
of “instinct.” In the later stages of his thesis, too, Dr. Murphy 
shows an admirable clarity and common sense in picking out funda. 
mental facts which are too seldom appreciated by lay students of 
comparative religion—for instance, that there is no essential conflict 
or “ duality " between the Eastern and the Western mentalities jp 
their approach to religion, or that Buddha, no less than Confucius, 
was a practical reformer with both feet on the ground rather than 
a religious mystic. On the other hand, the detailed information on 
religious ideas and practices which the general reader will expect 
to find in the foreground is often lacking. This is especially true 
of Chinese religion, where the antithesis of yin and yang is first 
introduced with quite inadequate explanation ; and of Zoroastrian- 
ism, where the conflict of Ormazd and Ahriman is hardly explained 
at all. But by far the most serious omission from the book is that 
of Christianity. 

Nothing at the beginning of the book prepares the reader for 
this omission. Dr. Murphy rightly quotes in his first chapter the 
stricture that, “ down to comparatively recent times, almost the only 
forms of religion seriously studied in Europe have been those of 
the various Christian Churches,” and that “the study of religion 
has meant mainly the study of Christian beliefs.” He argues against 
this attitude that, on the contrary, a history of religion must take 
all religions for its material and embrace all stages of religious 
development. What is odd, in view of these just remarks, is that 
Dr. Murphy does not act on them. He omits all branches of the 
Christian faith altogether, except for casual allusions and compari- 
sons at half-a-dozen scattered points. It seems a pity that his 
massive learning has not been applied to making this comparative 
study truly complete. And there is something doubly paradoxical 
and inconclusive about presenting Hamlet without the Prince, after 
blaming others for treating him as the only character in the play. 

C. M. Woopuouse. 


Judgements Thirty Years Old 


The Genius of Europe. By Havelock Ellis, (Williams and Norgate. 


12s. 6d.) 


THts is not perhaps the most fortunate moment to have chosen for 
the publication of Havelock Ellis’s reflections upon national genius. 
The essays this book contains were mostly wrilten during the 
1914-18 war, or, as in the case of “France and Great Britain,” 
some time earlier. Much that they say may seem to us today self- 
evident or faintly absurd, and the manner in which it is said a 
little trite. It is no doubt thanks to men like Ellis that we take 
for granted nowadays that the French are not such awfully wicked 
people ; on the other hand, after the experience of 1940 (the year 
after his death), so much insistence upon the prevalence of discipline 
in French life is unconvincing 

The genius of England, according to Havelock Ellis in 1916, was 
that of the sea-faring adventurer stabilised into the sportsman and 
the gentleman. “ English gentlemanliness,” he wrote, * ts analogous 
to French politeness, which is a highly polished surface absolutely 
necessary for the avoidance of friction among a people of very 
mixed racial elements with strong social impulses and tense nervous 
systems.” Above all, Ellis’s Englishman is individualistic to a fault. 
“The claim of Socialism can only be commended to the English- 
man by the argument that, by the removal of social friction and 
economic oppression, we may enhance and expand the forces of 
individualism.” The essays on France and Germany and Spain 
do not seem to date quite so much as this. But, even in the days 
before the shop-girls and bus-conductors called us all dears, the 
of the cockney was surely not without its voice. 

The longest of the essays included in this book, and by far the 
most interesting, is that on the genius of Russia. Ellis re-wrote it 
in the summer of 1917 immediately after the Kerensky Revolution ; 
it was based upon his own, as well as many other people's, experi- 
ence. The primitive, the colossal, the fanatical, the incalculable 
forces of Russia are admirably indicated, the raw material of the 
second revolution at which Havelock Ellis did not seem to guess 
He was most familiar perhaps with the Russian aesthetic perform- 
ance up to his day. He is also entertaining and illuminating with 
regard to social custom, and particularly about Russian women. In 
a footnote he quotes Casanova as saying: “ Russia is a land where 
the sexes are confused; women govern; women preside over 
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If you are going to Salzburg for the Festival why 
not take with you Erich Kastner's charming love 
story, A SALZBURG COMEDY, illustrated in 
colour by Walter Trier. 7s. 6d. 


If you are going to Italy this year (or would like 
to go and can’t) may we recommend THE HOUSE 
BY THE MEDLAR TREE, Eric Mosbacher’s 
translation of Giovanni Verga’s / Malavoglia. It 
is a magnificent novel about the peasant fishermen 
on the coast of Sicily and one of the great classics 
of Italian fiction. 10s. 6d. 
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Colonial Road Problems 


The peculiar problems of road construction and maintenance 
in difficult climatic conditions are discussed as a result of im- 
pressions gained on a visit to Nigeria by a member of the Road 
Research Laboratory. 

(Col. Research Pubn. No. 8.) 3s. (3s. 3d.) 


Colonial Geology and Mineral Resources 
Colonial Plant and Animal Products 


Two new quarterly journals replacing the Imperial Institute’s 
well known Bulletin. 
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Prices in brackets include postage 
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The Genius of Italy vy 


Olschki, 21/- “His book is among 
the best on the Italian Renaissance 
after Burckhardt. His pages on 
Aquinas, St. Francis & Giotto; on 
Dante, Petrarch & Boccaccio;onthe 
Florence of Ghiberti, Brunelleschi; 
on the philosophical movements 
of the 15th century; on da Vinci 
Machiavelli; on Bruno & Galileo; 
on music—are models of learn- 
ing, understanding, liveliness. A 
splendid historical synthesis” — 
Salvemini. 


A Critique of Logical 


Positivism by c. E. M. Joad, 
10/6. The first full-length destruc- 
tive analysis of the philosophy 
currently fashionable. 


Amira Leahy’s 
Memoirs entitled ‘J Was 


There’ 25/- “An authoritative 
source for all interested in the 
strategy by which victory was 
achieved” — President Truman. 

“Worth reading twice” — R.H.S, 
Crossman, M.P. (New Statesman) 


A novel about love & 
tenderness : riowrrinc 


cross by Francis Stuart. ‘‘He is 
one of the most original & passion- 
ately imaginative of our novelists 
. . . The opening chapters are 
magnificent, & passage after 
passage later in the book recalls 
them”—L. A. G. Strong (Spectator) 


A novel about the 
innocent & corrupt: 


THE BURNING GLASS by Bardin. 
“Sensibility & intelligence ... 
powerful & curious imagination” 
— The Times Lit. Supp. 
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learned societies They do not ride at the head of the troops, 
but that is the only privilege these Tartar beauties seem to lack.” 
To this Ellis adds the fact that jn the 1914-18 war Russian women 
enlisted and gained distinction as soldiers After the Kerensky 
revolution there were women’s contingents on a grand scale ; “ we 
also hear of a naval guard of six-foot women.” Thus the women 
in the Communist armies are by no means an innovation 

Ellis was aware that ‘the only rival of Russia as a great world- 
power was the United States.” He was aware that Russia might 
drag Europe along with her towards—in the words of a moderate 
Russian revolutionary whom he quotes—“a change of all institu- 
tions, of all relations, of all life, of everything.” But of the shape 
of things to come he was, it seems, completely unaware 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Two Entertainments 
The Third Man and The Fallen Idol. 


6s.) 


By Graham Greene.  (Heine- 


mann, 


Ir all began, years ago, with an apparently unusable idea noted 
on the flap of one of Mr. Greene's envelopes: “ | had paid my last 
farewell to Harry a week ago, when his coflin. was lowered into 
the frozen February ground, so that it was with incredulity that I 
saw him pass by, without a sign of recognition, among a host of 
Strangers in the Strand.” Every writer harbours fragments and 
beginnings, and usually they grow stale and untouchable : here, for 
once, by a deft change-over to the Central Cemetery in Vienna, the 
paragraph was retrieved and a new story started. The Third Man 
was written for a film that had a deserved and wide success, and, 
reading it, one finds it difficult to dispel the noises and visual images 
the film impressed upon us. Take away Mr. Carol Reed's direction 
(which, among other excellent things, gave us the unhappy ending), 


the bland villainy of Mr. Orson Welles (who wrote that cutting 
remark about Swiss cuckoo-clocks), take away Mr. Karas and his 
all-pervading zither, and there would seem to be little left. A film, 


alter all, is a conspiracy, the result of collaboration, and anything 
written for the industry ts exceptional if it can stand as a work 
of art in its own right. Nevertheless, while confirming the brilliance 
of the dimension added by the film, Mr story 
the comparison and may live the longer 

The plot, which is simply one of a 
needs no recapitulation. It was a good idea to set the events in a 
shabby Europe, in a capital partitioned between four 
military Powers. It was the right atmosphere for a lugubrious fairy- 
tale, with a slightly unreal background of smashed, snow-bound 
Vienna, with the Big Wheel in the deserted Prater, and the vast 
system of it was the right place for an essay in the irony 
of situation ; the right paradox of living for Mr. Greene's curt and 
antiseptic prose. Out of all this the character of Harry Lime has 
emerged as a sort of disreputable symbol of the times, the man 
who makes thirty thousand a can, even by black- 
marketing penicillin and playing with human life, as opposed to the 
man who makes his legal thousand by writing cheap Westerns 
Both, as Katka would say, are somewhat ridiculously harnessed to 
the world. Their common ground is a web of complicity, where 
everybody «knows g, and nothing is given away, where 
“everybody knew Such a man is half-feared and half- 
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envied ; he is the last player in a desperate game, and has to invent 
his own rules as he goes along. It ts not an uncommon situation 
But vice, too, has its heroes, and Harry Lime was at least one man’s 
hero. “ We wanted to entertain them, to frighten them a little, to 
make them laugh,” writes Mr Greene in his foreword. The formula 
has succeeded 

As for The Fallen Idol, its real title is The Basement Room, and 
it has already been published twice since 1936 under that name 
Its inclusion here ts justified by the fact that there was a film version 
that pursued a drastically different plot. As it stands, it is the better, 
the neater, and the more startlingly true of the two stories in the 
volume. A child’s heart and mind are not easily penetrated, but 
this is a convincing portrait of a boy disturbed into incomprehension 
and betrayal by the passions of his trusted guardians. On a small 
scale the story has horror and pathos, and earns its reprint 

PauL DINNAGE. 


Fiction 


The House by the Medlar Tree. 
jrom the ftalian by Eric Mosbacher. 


By Giovanni Verga. Translated 


(Weidenteld 


and Nicolson, 


tos. 6d.) 
Quorum. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Chinese White. By Burgess Drake. (Falcon Press. 9s. 6d.) 


The Colonel’s Children. By Jules Supervielle. Translated trom the 


French by Alan Pryce-Jones, (Secker and Warburg in association 


with Sidgwick and Jackson. 8s, 6d.) 


It really does seem sensible, when a new book appears, to read an 
old book. That, at least, may be a means of restoring one’s faith, 
in this extravagantly bleak season of the art of the novel, in what 
threatens to become a lower-grade form of literature. Though it 
is only comparatively old, Verga’s 1 Malavoglia comes to us today 
with something of an effect of revelation: this, just this, one feels, 
is the sort of more abundant life that a novel can offer. . It ts a 
wonderfully good book, vivid, powerful, beautifully illuminated in 
its truth to nature, which Mr. Mosbacher has rendered in a new 
and extremely well-considered translation. None of the other novels 
on the shelves this week has a suspicion—or, at any rate, more than 
a suspicion —of its compelling imagination and humanity And if 
novels are to lack imagination and humanity, ts there any particular 
reason why they should continue to be written ? 

Though Verga died only in 1922, 1 Malavoglia—the English title 
is very apt—goes back to more than forty years earlier, and in some 
degree bears the stamp of the purposeful realism of the period. But 
Verga’s is a highly individual style of narrative, terse and pithy, 
its realism warmed by the compassionate fire and generosity of his 
Sicilian sentiment and lit by brilliant imaginative resource. The 
documentation of the Goncourts or the romantic naturalism of Zola 
trails a long way behind the instantaneous effect he produces. The 
story of the decline of the Malavoglia family in their fishing village, 
told with a grim, sly and touching humour, and pointed with a rich 
expressiveness of Sicilian peasant speech, is informed by a tragic 
view of life that comprehends more than poverty or the oppression 
of the poor. Sorrow and misfortune come by chance in Trezza, 
but it is the innocent whose pride is broken or whose hope is taken 
Disaster piles up from the moment grandfather "Ntoni buys 
a load of lupins—-fodder and food--on credit from the rapacious, 
cheating Uncle Crocifisso. A grandson is conscripted into the navy 
and is killed at sea, a son is drowned, the fishing boat * Provvidenza ’ 
is smashed on the rocks, the house by the medlar tree is lost, and 
grandfather "Ntoni is carried off in the end to the poorhouse to 
die. Nothing in all this suggests for a moment that the dice have 
been loaded ; each disaster rings as true as the superb comedy of 
the village gossip and scandal. The power and fidelity of the story, 
in which a score of scenes—Mena’s parting from Alfio, for instance 

attain a poignant simplicity of statement, are an object-lesson to 
the clever and unimaginative novelist today. 

Good intentions like Miss Bentley’s, unhappily, still leave room 
for something more. Honest, conscientious, sensible, workmanlike, 
Quorum follows rather too closely the home-spun convention Miss 
Bentley has herself helped to establish to engage one’s interest very 
deeply. It teases curiosity but does not excite. The construction 
of the story, which introduces in turn the eight members of a civic- 
minded committee in a West Riding mill town, is very, very net 
and orderly, as neat and orderly as a good child’s exercise-book 
The eight characters themselves—-the liberal, square-headed, bluntly 
honest, septuagenarian millowner, the sultry young woman, the 
shady business magnate, the Labour Councillor who began as 4 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘expert British Craftsmanship.’ 
But . . . have you stopped to ask yourself... 


Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Harry Rolls, general fore- has not been craftsmanship in their 
production also, then the skill of 
the paint maker and of the painter 
will surely be wasted. And if the 
finished article is to be a master- 
3 ; ; 9iece must there not be craftsman- 
but a trained eye and skilled judgment = e aioe 

7 eo , shipatevery stage of its production? 
will always be in demand for colour 


matching. Paint and Varnish are lead- 


man and chief colour-matcher in a 
London paint factory where he has 
worked for 53 years. Machines have 


replaced men on most paint processes, 


Monsanto think so and they follow 
this rule in making chemicals for 


ing items among our list of Exports.* : aeons erage : 
a long list of British industries, 


But..doescraftsmanship mean only Monsanto plasticizers, preserva- 
hand-craftsmanship? Consider the tives and basic chemicals play an 
production of the pigments, plasti- important part in the preparation 
cizers and other materials which of paints and finishes for goods of 
are blended into paint. If there many kinds. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 


standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture. 


ONS ANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Waterloo Place, London, Ss.w.ti 
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*Jllustration: Courtesy of 
Mr.H.W. Rolls and Messrs, 
Walter Carson & Sons Lid., 
Battersea, London, S.W.11 
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half-timer, the aggressive and simple-minded Communist, the rather 
nice schoolmarm, and so on—are observed with shrewd professional 
competence, but they are, after all, mere types only. In its library- 
list kind, this is a sound if not very imaginative job of work, ¢ 
good choice for two or three evenings in drawing-room or siting- 
room or lounge, or indeed anywhere else, during the August 
holidays 

Chinese White is set in Chungking and the hinterland to the 
north-west in 1943 or 1944, and is uncommonly interesting as a semt- 
documentary piece of fiction. Mr. Drake, who was born in China 
and taught for some years at a Japanese university, served as a 
British Intelligence officer in the. war-time Chinese capital. His 
description of Chinese affairs, of the subtleties of corruption and 
intrigue of the Kuomintang regime in its terror of Communist 
influence and apathetic prosecution of the war against Japan, con- 
tributes a good deal to one’s understanding of recent events. Almost 
every Chinese figure that he draws, though his brush is lightly dipped 
in gall, is horribly persuasive. But Mr. Drake's first-hand know- 
ledge of the scene serves also as backg _, to a curious and often 
touching story of a Chinese arty girl, mere child, and the 
middle-aged British officer who loved her as though she were his 
daughter and yet almost as a woman also. The story straggles and 
is patchy in texture—Intelligence and “the finesse of the casual 
trifle” cut across it somewhat arbitrarily—but the pathos of the 
odd relationship is suggested with telling candour and delicacy. 

What the effect of The Colonel's Children (Le Voleur d'Enfants) 
may be upon the English reader for whom M. Supervielle has so 
far been only a name I have no idea. Mr. Pryce-Jones has translated 
the book with evident zest and affection. Its flavour, he says, is of 
the kind which attracts or repels ; in his own view, “either as a 
fairy-story, a parable, or a poetic experiment,” Le Voleur d' Enfants 
has a permanent place in French literature. It tells of a South 
American exile in Paris, an impalpable Don Quixote of a man, rich 
and childless, who borrowed or abducted other people's children 
in order to make them happy. In adolescence, however, Marcelle 
and Joseph fall more or less in love, leaving the anxious Colonel 
to wrestle with his own timid and overmastering feelings for the 
girl. The flavour of the story is of a poetic and not easily calculable 
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. 
fancifulness ; inanimate objects acquire character and a tongue, 
the characters themselves belong to an exotic caprice, while situa. 
tions develop not so much from events as from unexpected phrase 
to unexpected phrase. Tell me, where is fancy bred, In the heart 
or in the head ? Latin fancy, I think, is nearly always of the head. 
R. D. CHARQUEs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
By Brian FitzGerald. 


THis eighteenth-century biography will be much enjoyed by the 
large public that despises novels because they are not “ true.” When 
Mr. FitzGerald tells us that Lady Louisa was a great-grand- 
daughter of Charles Il and died in 1821, we know that these are 
facts. But if she takes a journey.we have to hear that “ there was 
the coach with the horses champing, waiting to take them to Chester, 
twelve miles distant Louisa climbed within ; there was some shout- 
ing and a cracking of whips. They were off.” These are the fur- 
bishings of an indifferent historical novel. But Mr. FitzGerald 
knows his period, and gives many excellent quotations from letters 
hitherto unpublished which he is editing for the Irish Manuscript 
Commission. And, although so much is known of cighteenth- 
century England, it is unusual to hear about life in Ireland. The 
excerpts from documents are of real value to students of the 
eighteenth century. 


Lady Louisa Conolly. (Staples Press. 16s.) 


Vindication of Ruskin. By J. Howard Whitehouse. (Allen and 


Unwin. 10s.) 


Mr. Wuitrenouse is President of the Ruskin Society and is under- 
standably anxious that Ruskin should in no way be traduced. He 
feels that Admiral James in The Order of Release was unfair to his 
hero, especially in calling “infamous” the statement Ruskin made 
to his Procter in the nullity suit. He accordingly prints the docu- 
ment (the only addition to our knowledge made in this slini book), 
but it cannot be said that the statement makes Ruskin’s case any 
better. It depends on how you look at it ; some people might still 
continue to consider it “ infamous,” though it m:ght be better to 
call it merely “revelatory” of an unhappy constitution. It is a 
pity that Mr. Whitehouse should press his case so far as to maintain 
that the marriage was arranged by the parents contrary to Ruskin’s 
wishes, when the evidence of his letters is so overwhelmingly to the 
contrary. At all events it all happened a hundred years ago, and we 
may well feel that “ this correspondence must now cease.” We can 
all agree with what one of Mr. Whitehouse’s correspondents writes 
to him: “It is not a subject for judgement and recriminations but 
for sympathy with two people caught in a tangle of muddled ideas 
about sex, of frustration and wounded sensibilities and conflicting 
temperaments. Given such a situation the behaviour of both parties 
is understandable.” Can we not, while continuing to be intensely 
interested, leave it at that ? 


A History of Philosophy. Vol. I. 
Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


Augustine to Scotus. By 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 2 6s.) 


Tue first volume of Father Copleston’s work covered ancient philo- 
sophy from the pre-Socratics to the neo-Platonists. The second 
volume covers the mediaeval philosophers down to the end of the 
thirteenth century. It is somewhat longer than the first volume, 
although Father Copleston is still only half done with mediaeval 
philosophy. The work is evidently designed primarily to be read 
by Catholic readers, and perhaps only they will entirely agree that 
the distribution of space is not disproportionate. Non-Catholic 
readers can expect to derive much illumination from Father 
Copleston’s treatment, even if they find the meticulous labour of 
disentangling patristic niceties sometimes rather tiresome. The 
author certainly offers nothing but his own thorough scholarship 
towards making his reader's task easy. Sometimes his very 
thoroughness may make it even more difficult ; for instance, when 
he devotes several paragraphs at the beginning of a chapter on a 
particular philosopher to an elaborate discussion of the various 
possible ways in which he does nor intend to treat the subject. The 
general reader would be ill-advised to prefer Father Copleston’s 
work to (for instance) Bertrand Russell's brilliant, lucid and read- 
able History of Western Philosophy, which covers much the same 
ground, even if more superficially. The one important novelty in 
the Catholic presentation is the careful consideration of the question 
why the mediaeval theologians should be counted as philosophers 
in the strict sense at all 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


THe annual general meeting of Ellams Duplicator Company, Limited, 





was held on July 31st, in London, Mr. Frederick Ellam, the chairman, 


presiding. The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

Dividends received from subsidiary companies are less by approximately 
£7,000. This is chiefly the result of our expansion policy abroad. 
[rading conditions during the year were rather more difficult, chiefly 
because of restrictions in certan export markets, which is reflected in 
1 somewhat smaller profit. The position has latterly improved, but 
your board do not feel that the time is opportune to recommend an 
increased dividend 

The supply of raw materials also presented difficulties from time to 
time and resulted in some reduction in output. Furthermore, the cost of 
certain raw materials, partly as the result of devaluation of sterling. 
has advanced considerably. Every effort is being made to offset this 
tendency of rising costs while maintaining the high standard of quality 
upon which the good name of your company has been built. 

Trading conditions during the first six months of the current year 
can be considered satisfactory, and orders in hand are being maintained 
at the normal level. The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

To suggest that stock markets are settling down after the violent 
shock of the Korean news would perhaps be an exaggeration, but 
they are certainly steadier than a fortnight ago. Insurance com. 
panies and similar institutional investors are still on the feed in the 
fixed-interest security group and the general body of investors 
although not yet showing much eagerness to buy, is equally reluctant 
to sell. As I hinted last week, the technical position on the Stock 
Exchange is now so strong that it will require really grim news, 
such as the evacuation of Korea, to precipitate a further fall, By 
the same token only a breath of genuinely good news would touch 
off a sharp rally. Commodity shares, iron and steel shares, and 
some of the shipping and textile issues offering good yields, look 
worth-while purchases for those with patience and good nerves. 


Silver Line Affairs 

As a sturdy advocate of a purchase of the £1 Preference shares 
of Silver Line, | must express complete satisfaction with the 
proposals now outlined by Mr. Henry Barraclough in his statement 
accompanying the 1949 report and accounts. Readers will recall 
that about a month ago shareholders were advised not to part with 
their holdings in view of “ pending developments.” So far as the 
Preference shareholders are concerned, the developments referred 
to take the form of a repayment plan. In the near future a scheme 
will be submitted, under which the Preference shareholders will be 
offered an option either to take repayment in cash at 21s. a share, 
plus arrears of dividend, or 16s. in cash and arrears of dividend, 
plus one-half an Ordinary 10s. share. These repayment proposals 
confirm the forecasts which I have made on several occasions in 
these notes, that the new policy implemented by Mr. Barraclough 
of reducing the fleet to more suitable proportions would result ia 
the elimination of the Preference capital. The £1 Preference shares, 
which have been moving up over the past 12 months from around 
I4s. to the current level of 21s. 6d., have proved a worth-while 
proposition. I still see no reason to sell, since the arrears will amount 
by the end of the year, which seems the likely date of repayment, 
to Is. 3d. a share net. In other words, holders who see things 
through may expect to receive a total of 22s. 3d. There is no point, 
therefore, in selling and paying broker's commission of 3d. a share 
around today’s level of 21s. 6d. 


The Ordinary Share Option 


So far, I have assumed that holders will wish to avail themselves 
of repayment in full in cash, rather than exercise the alternative 
of taking 16s. in cash, plus the dividend arrears, which together 
amount to 17s. 3d., and the balance in the shape of one-half a 10s 
Ordinary share. At the moment the 10s. Ordinaries stand in the 
market around 10s. 6d., so that one-half a share is worth 5s. 3d 
The trouble about this option is that it will have to be exercised 
when the scheme is submitted, say sometime in September, whereas 
the actual allocation of the shares may not take place for another 
two or three months. That would mean that a Preference share- 
holder who elected to acquire a stake in Silver Line equity would 
run the risk of seeing his Ordinary share allocation worth less by 
the time that he received it. Unfortunately, the value of the Ordi- 
nary shares of this company is difficult to assess. Although last 
year the company succeeded in increasing its operating profit from 
£18,905 to £85,987, there was still a net loss, after depreciation, of 
£32,164, as compared with a loss for 1948 of £119,764. As to the 
current year, the chairman issues a frank warning that trading 
results to date are far from encouraging, which seems to suggest 
that the chances of an Ordinary dividend for 1950 are not bright 
On a longer view, prospects are more promising. After the 
Preference repayment plan has been carried through the 
company will still own a fleet of at least six vessels, which should 
enable reasonable profits to be made, and will still be in a strong 
liquid position. Recently orders have been placed for two motor 
tankers of 16,500 tons each for delivery in December, 1951, and 
November, 1952, and the chairman discloses that both these vessels 
have been time-chartered for five years to a major British oil com- 
pany. Freight market conditions have recently improved and 
should, of course, strengthen further in the new conditions of 
rearmament. I would not, therefore, dissuade Preference share- 
holders who do not mind shouldering some risk from taking up the 
Ordinary share option. 


(Continued on page 163) 
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